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URING the summer of 1867 the countries of 
Western Europe were visited for the first time 

in the history of the world by the grand Turk, the 
despotic lord and master of forty millions, half Euro- 
pean, half Asiatic, owning allegiance to his sceptre 
from the central standpoint of his dominion at Con- 
stantinople. Exactly half-a-dozen years elapse, and 
again the most civilised races on the globe are, during 
the summer of 1873, visited in rapid succession by 
another of the great Eastern potentates. This time 
the new comer is the representative of a far more 
ancient sovereignty. August though the dignity of the 
Sultan. of Turkey undoubtedly is, it must be recog- 
nisable at once, when brought into comparison with 
that of the Shah of Persia, as one that dates literally, 
as it were, but from yesterday. Whereas the founda- 
tion of the empire ruled by his Imperial Majesty Abdul 
Aziz was laid less than six hundred years ago 
(A.D. 1228) by Othman, the warlike chieftain through 
whose prowess the reigning dynasty was first esta- 
blished in Asia Minor, the origin of the rule of the 
supreme monarch of the Persians dates back nearly 
thirty centuries. Persia, in point of fact, was included, 
nine hundred years before the epoch of the Redemp- 
tion, in the first Assyrian Sovereignty. Nearly five 
centuries before the coming of our Lord (490 B.c.) 
Darius advanced with a view to the subjugation of the 
Peloponnesus at the head of 600 sail, martialling 
under his banners an army of 500,000 Persian warriors. 
Every decently educated schoolboy knows peeectly 
well, except, we will say, such academical malingerers 
as some of Roger Tichborne’s contemporaries at 
Stonyhurst, that the fate of the expedition thus under- 
taken 2,263 years ago by the predecessor of the 
Persian ruler of nowadays was its ignominious defeat 
upon the plains of Marathon by a comparative hand- 
full of Greeks, to the number of barely ten thousand, 
led to victory by the resistless swords of Miltiades and 
Themistocles. Equally familiar within the world’s 
remembrance is that other event no less memorable in 


itself as illustrative of the remote grafideur of the 
Persians as a race, and of their Sovere as one of 
the earth’s chief potentates—an event that eame to 


pass only one single decade after the death of Hippias 
and 200,000 of his compatriots in the disastrows war 
that closed at Marathon! Namely, when Xerxes, at 
the head of a serried force that almost baffles any 
attempt at its accurate enumeration, entered Greece, 
armed cap-a-pie, with the design of bearing down 
there, for cnce and for ever, all further thought of 
opposition. When that bewildering, and for three 
days at least, bewildered host were held at bay by 
Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans in the defile 
cf Thermopyle until the heroic band of Lacedemo- 
nians were, through the treachery of Ephialtes, delivered 
over to a ruthless massacre. Then it was, 2,353 years 
ago, that the myriads who were there and then 
threatening Greece with destruction were scattered 
to the four winds of heaven at a single blow, as if by 





great naval engagement at Salamis. And it is the 
irresponsible ruler of a race of this grand antiquity 
who now for the first time in the history of Persia 
quits those renowned shores, washed on the north by 
the Caspian, and on the extreme south by the waters 
of the Arabian Sea, to traverse, as not one of his 
predecessors has ever before traversed, from Cyrus or 
Cambysses downwards, the principal states and cities 
of the West—passing through Russia, Germany, 
Rhineland, Belgium, even to what was regarded in the 
old days as the Ultima Thule of the British archi- 
pzlago. -In each instance the reason for this wholly 
unexampled expedition on the part, first of all, of the 
Turkish Sultan Abdul Aziz, and now, six years after- 
wards, of the Persian Shah Nasser-ed-Din, is simply 
identical. It signifies nothing more nor less than this 
—the realisation by two oriental despots of extra- 
ordinary sagacity of the necessity of breaking down at 
last, absolutely and permanently, the barriers built 
up by ancient custom or imprescriptable usage, hitherto 
inexorably shutting them out from the great mass of 
countless advantages and blessings, material and 
otherwise, of modern civilisation. Each in turn, 
the Sultan and the Shah, had already during the 
earlier per of his reign given signal evidence of a 
practical and substantial kind of a vivid recog- 
nition of the priceless value of those advantages. 
Both alike, before dreaming of themselves going 
abroad in mee of further information had courage- 
ously advetitured upon administrative changes of the 
most sweeping character by which the whole organi- 
sation, here of the Persian, there of the Turkish 
Government, had been completely transformed. The 
Sublime Porte wielding the most arbitrary authority 
over the pé@ples embraced within the boundaries of 
the Turkish dominion, nevertheless, saw fit to negotiate 
mercantile treaties, now with one European power, 
now with another, and little by little to dress up, as 
the military phrase would have it, the ranks of that 
herétefore sluggish and efféte multitude in parallel lines 
with the other and far more advanced European 
nationalities. A similar course had even yet earlier 
been pursued by the Persian Sovereign, the reigning 
Shah, who, a little later, as we have seen just six 
years later, has in like manner personally emerged 
from his seclusion, going forth attended by a stately 
retinue with the design of extending as rapidly as 
possible his own individual experiences. 

Although himself still in the early vigour of his man- 
hood, being as yet but in the forty-fourth year of his 
age, the Shah of Persia, who has now emerged from 
the august retirement of his palace and harem in the 
citadel of Arag, in his capital of Teheran, has already 
reigned over his ten million Persians, as titularly the 
King of Kings, for fully one whole quarter of a century. 
Since his nineteenth year he has worn at his girdle the 
jewelled scimitar with which, at the merest glint of the 
authority implied by the wearing of which, he might at 
any moment, in regard to any of his subjects, exercise 
his right of instant decapitation. Coming so young to 
the throne, he has, nevertheless, in spite of every con- 
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ceivable temptation to the contrary, contrived, during 
all these five and twenty years of his irresponsible 
sway, to graft on to the’stem of the tyrannous Upas of 
the Persian Sovereignty many of the ideas, principles, 
and institutions of Constitutional Government. Fifteen 
years ago (in 1858) he remodelled somewhat more in 
accordance with European forms, the whole scheme of 
the Persian Administration. Eight years ago (in 1865) 
he so far strove to extend to his lieges the facilities of 
rapid intercommunication with surrounding races, that 
upon Persian soil, railways, even then, were in process 
of formation. Six years ago (in 1867) when the Turkish 
Sultan was, for the first time in the history of the 
Ottoman Power, visiting these islands, the Electric 
Telegraph was introduced within the boundaries of the 
ancient land of which, for centuries, until—in fact, but 
very recently indeed—Ispahan was the metropolis. 
Nasser-ed-Din, Shah of Persia, King of Kings, lineal 
descendant of the founder of the Turcoman Dynasty 
or Royal House of the Kaljars, was born on Friday 
the 4th September, 1829, in Teheran. Considerably 
less than a century has elapsed, as yet, since (in 1795) 
the first prince of that line took his seat upon the 
throne of Zoroaster. The reigning Shah is the fourth 
sovereign in direct succession. His great-great-great 
grandfather, Muhammad Hassain Khan, who flourished 
in the last century, had two sons, the elder of whom, 
Muhammad Khan Kahjar, won his way to power in 
the year already mentioned (1795) as successor of the 
earliest Shah of all, nearly three centuries previously 
(1502), memorable in history as the conqueror (1519) 
of Georgia. Agha-Muhammad, the first Turcoman 
Shah, had been barely two years in authority, when 
(in 1797) he was assassinated. The keen-edged 
sceptre of his scimitar then passed into the hands of 
his nephew, the second Sovereign of the race, known 
in the annals of Persia as the Shah Fatah Ali. For it 
is as the direct descendant, as the great, great grand- 
son of the younger of the two sons of Muhammad 
Hussain Khan that the now holder in his firm grasp of 
the Persian rule came to inherit his proud sovereignty. 
Until the last-mentioned Prince, the reigning Shah, 
that is, Nasser-ed-Din, ascended the throne and 
assumed the jewelled turban, it might literally be said 
that twice in the sequence of inheritance a generation 
had been skipped. The younger son of Muhammad 
Hussain Khan, by name Hussain Kuli Khan, never 
became Sovereign. It was his son, his brother’s 
nephew, who became the second Shah of the dynasty. 
Again, it was not the son of Fatah Ali, by name Abbas 
Miza, who became the next Shah in succession, but 
his grandson Muhammad. The spell was then broken, 
however, for, on the death of Muhammad Shah in 
1848, he was succeeded on the throne of Persia, not by 
a grandson but by his son Nasser-ed-Din, then a strip- 
ling of nineteen. If, henceforth, in the Persian records 
the Shah Agha will be remembered as the founder of 
this later dynasty, and if his nephew and immediate 
successor, the Shah Fatah Ali, will be disastrously 
borne in recollection as the one in whose time the 
Provinces on the Caspian, the district of Erivan, and 
the country of the Araxes were lamentably lost to the 





sovereignty, the name of the now reigning Shah, 
Nasser-ed-Din, we may rest assured will be more bene- 
ficially held in regard, not only by his immediate 
descendants but by succeeding generations, as the 
ruler who, more practically than any predecessor who 
ever wore the symbols of royalty either at Teheran or 
at Ispahan, strove, at least (it vet remains to be seen 
whether or not successfully), to be the reorganizer and 
the regenerator of the Persian nationality, and of the 
Persian Government. Possibly, nay, not improbably, 
it was the very circumstance of the young Prince 
attaining supreme power as despotic ruler of Persia at 
a juncture when the thrones of Europe and, by 
sympathy, those also of outlying nations in Asia and 
Asia Minor, were shaken to their very foundation by 
what Alison has happily termed one of those mind- 
quakes of modern times, the great epochs of Revolu- 
tion, that the necessity for some grand changes, 
political, social, and material being effected in Persia, 
came to be early realised by the naturally sagacious 
mind of Nasser-ed-Din. However this may be, certain 
it is that, since the date of his coming to the throne in 
1848, the institutions of his land have been undergoing 
a series of beneficent transformations. Persia, under 
the ruling Shah, is no longer isolated. It is no longer 
as it had been for centuries previously, inert or, at any 
rate, for the most part, slumberous. It has been 
effectually roused from its long torpor of social and 
political stagnation. Geographically placed, as it is, 
in immediate contiguity on the north with the Russian 
Empire, and on the east with the British Empire in 
Hindostan, it naturally enough, hitherto, has alter- 
nately leant, now towards the Muscovite, now towards 
the English Government. Its policy has been in- 
fluenced in turns by the Councils of St. James’, and by 
the Councils of St. Petersburg. It could hardly have 
been otherwise, indeed, under the circumstances. 
Affghanistan and beloochistan alone lie between the 
eastern frontiers of Persia and the whole sweep of our 
vast dominions in Hindostan. North of the Attruck 
and of the Paropomisan Mountains extend those wide 
plains of Independent Tartary, westward of Bokhara, 
as marked by the current of the Amoo, tempting the 
armed hordes of Russia any day (as it might be to 
day !) in obedience to the mandate of the Autocrat to 
advance southwards between the Caspian and the Sea 
of Aral upon Khiva, as to a half way resting-place or 
point d’appui on the road to India. Not only naturally, 
but, it might almost be said, inevitably, during the 
reign of the present Shah of Persia, as during that of 
his predecessors, the Councils of Teheran, swaying 
now this way, now that, have involved the Shah, 
have involved Persia, at one moment in a war 
with Russia, and at another in a war with 
England. This, in spite of what, even in his 
regard as a still half-barbaric despot might be called 
his civilizing and humanizing, his certainly elevating 
and enlightening proclivities. Nasser-ed-Din’s father, 
Muhammad Shah, has already been mentioned. His 
mother, Queen Vellizt, was also of the Kahjar tribe ; 
so that, as one may say, on both sides he came quite 
naturally and by right to the headship of the Turcoman 
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dynasty on the death of his paternal predecessor. It 
was in the very thick, or crisis, of that revolutionary 
period, namely, on the 13th October, 1848, that the 
young prince, by succeeding to the title of Shah, which, 
in Persian, means prince or chieftain, became empha- 
tically the Prince of Princes and the King of Kings. 
In the third year of his reign, on the 15th August, 1851, 
his life was attempted. Invested with despotic power, 
surrounded from his birth by adulation, naturally 
impetuous and dictatorial in his temperament, his 
noble impulses happily obtained the mastery over him. 
His education, from his boyhood upwards, had been in 
no way neglected. As time has rolled on with him, he 
has become more and more ripe in his scholarship as a 
master of both Persian and Turkish literature. Of 
late years he has succeeded in mastering the difficulties 
(for an Oriental) of both the French and English 
languages. His knowledge of history, both ancient 
and modern, is wide and accurate. Personally, his 
manners are distinguished by a singular gentleness— 
a circumstance that is little less than wonderful, con- 
sidering the character of his surroundings. Mild, 
however, though his bearing towards others, his 
temperament is anything but apathetic. On the 
contrary, it is intensely and thoroughly energetic. 
His life, if not hardy, is, at least, not that of a Sybarite. 
Instead of being in any way a voluptuary, he is (at any 
rate, for one in his position) curiously simple in his 
tastes and habits. At the costliest banquet it has been 
noticed already, during his European wanderings, his 
appetite is often satisfied after he has partaken of a 
single dish. In his deportment he is dignified and 
perfectly self-possessed. The only splendour he in- 
dulges in with reference to his own raiment is in 
wearing, especially on state occasions, a dazzling pro- 
fusion of the costliest jewels, diamonds, emeralds, and 
rubies, for the most part encrusting the scabbard and 
hilt of his scimitar, seaming his robes, embossed on his 
shoulders, dangling in the fringes of his epaulettes, 
clustering into an aigrette on his head-dress, pendant 
around his neck and over his breast, glittering on the 
housings of his horse—of itself a priceless gem—from 
its pasterns to the tips of its ears, from the arched 
plume of its silken tail to the delicate pink of its 
nostrils. The Shah’s seat in the saddle is that of a 
born ruler of men. When his feet are in the stirrups 
he is then the most visibly enthroned. It was this 
prince who, on coming to power asa youth of nineteen, 
in the midst of the roar of European revolutions, seemed 
if not immediately, at the least very soon afterwards, 
to realise, almost by a happy instinct, the correct notion 
as to what ought to be thenceforth the relations of 
Persia with the more highly civilised races of Christen- 
dom. Magnanimously dropping the irritating remem- 
brance of the crime out of his thoughts, the yourg Shah 
appeared, judging him, at any rate, by his conduct, 
after 1851, to have been only confirmed in his good 
intentions by the futile attempt at his assassination. 
Brought up, from his earliest years, with a vivid 
personal sense of authority he had actually, while yet 
in his boyhood, during his father’s lifetime, been in- 
stalled in power as the Governor of Mabreeze, A 





consciousness of the grandeur of the supreme position 
he had assumed on coming to the throne, when he was 
still a stripling, had in no appreciable degree thrown 
him off the balance of his judgement or clouded his 
bright and clear intelligence. The dominion owing 
obedience to his sceptre is one, it should be remembered, 
of sufficiently vast dimensions. France and Germany 
massed together would hardly make up the aggregate 
of its wide-spreading territory. Though including the 
Great Salt Desert of Khorassan, it embraces within it, 
also, lands of the utmost fruitfulness. The wheat 
grown in some parts is as fine as any reaped in either 
hemisphere. The wine and grapes of Shiraz have 
long been celebrated in Eastern poetry. The fruits 
squandered on that ancient soil yet number among 
them in rich profusion the date, the melon, the mul- 
berry, and the pomegranate. The feathered songsters 
warbling in its groves include the thrush, the blackbird, 
and the bulbul or nightingale; while the flora of Persia 
travellers find resplendent and varied, the fauna of that 
historic country they discover, even more readily yet, 
to be wonderfully diversified. Through its wilder 
regions roam the lion, the tiger, the wild boar, the 
hyzna, and the antelope. Cotton and silk are, in 
certain districts, produced there in lavish abundance. 
By its busy looms are woven, annually, vast quantities 
of carpets, muslins, nankeens, velvets, and brocades. 
Chemistry, as a science, is utterly unknown there. The 
fine arts are scarcely in any way cultivated. Haughty 
though the race is, it still retains many of the usages 
of barbarians. It is in the hope of raising it at last 
from this lower level that the bold ambition of the 
reigning Shah has prompted him to go forth, as he has 
now done into the outer world, and there judge for 
himself, with his own senses, with his eyes and ears, 
his hands, his nostrils, and his palate, of the advantages 
(of which he has long had more than a merely glim- 
mering knowledge) of modern civilisation. Already he 
has reigned, as we have said, for one whole quarter of 
acentury. So that in acting as he now does, he is not 
acting by any means precipitately. Before coming to 
London, he has measured swords with our own Govern- 
ment. More than twenty years ago, on the 3rd January, 
1853, he signed a convention pledging himself not to gar- 
rison Herat, unless the Persian soil had been previously 
invaded by the troops of a foreign power. This was, 
so far, a concession to the exigencies cf the age, and a 
recognition of the need there is for taking into account 
the relations subsisting between contiguous peoples 
and neighbouring sovereignties. Scarcely had_ the 
Crimean War commenced, moreover, when the Shah 
formally proclaimed his neutrality as one who was pre- 
pared to take part with neither of the belligerents. 
Eventually, nevertheless, on the 15th December, 1855, 
Nasser-ed-Din entered into a Treaty with the Russian 
Emperor. His doing so was regarded as a menace 
thrown out by the Czar against the Oriental powers; 
more particularly when it was seen (in 1856) that the 
borders of Affghanistan were crossed by the Persian 
troops without any pretext in the way, even of the 
most specious attempt at justification. ‘The forbidden 


boundary line was passed, and, on the 26th October of 
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that year, Herat was besieged and occupied. There- 
upon, the British Government, on the rst November, 
declared war against the Persian Sovereign. The 
reason for its so doing was sufficiently obvious, namely, 
in order that the invasion of our possessions in 
Affghanistan, an invasion actually commenced and not 
simply threatened, should be summarily arrested. 
Conferences were held with the view, if possible, to the 
negociation of some adjustment, between Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe and Feruck Khan, the British and 
Persian Ambassadors at that time at the Court of 
Constantinople. Meanwhile, the dogs of war, after 
being for some time held in leash, were slipped. On 
the 7th December the British troops were disembarked 
at Bushire, the Father of Cities, which, on the 8th and 
the following day, was bombarded, and on the roth 
was captured. The leader of the expedition, the late 
gallant General, Sir James Outram, on the 27th 
January, 1857, landed within view of the conquered 
fortress at the head of a powerful detachment; and on 
the 8th of the following February succeeded in inflict- 
ing a severe defeat upon the Persian forces at Kooshab. 
Advancing northwards he ascended the River Shatt-el- 
Arab, which is the name assumed towards its outlet by 
the broad current of the united streams of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. Thus pushing his way onwards, he 
was enabled, by the 26th March, to drive the Persians 
from their entrenchments and to become master of 
Mohammerah. Wherever he went victory was readily 
secured. ‘The Island of Karrack was taken, and the 
whole seaboard washed by the waters of the Persian 
Gulf was, so to speak, at the easy command of the 
English Generalissimo. While these events were 
going on diplomacy was still at work. A treaty, 
signed originally on the 4th March at Paris, between 
Feruck Khan and the Earl Cowley, was finally ratified 
on the 14th April at Teheran. Its terms were in every 
way, and to the fullest extent, satisfactory to the 
British Government. A couple of months afterwards, 
in the June of 1857, a commercial treaty was entered 
into by the Shah with France. And in the following 
month (July) Herat, which had been some time held 
by our troops, was evacuated. It was in the Septem- 
ber of 1858 that the enlightened negociator of the com- 
mercial treaty, just now mentioned as having been 
entered into at Paris, Feruck Khan, to wit, the Persian 
Ambassador, who had already given evidence of his 
diplomatic sagacity in his negociation first of all with 
the Great Eltchi at Stamboul, and afterwards at Paris 
with Lord Cowley, was recalled to Teheran by his 
Sovereign, to be placed as Prime Minister at the head 
of the Shah’s Government. Having held that position 
with distinguished ability for eight years together, 
Feruck Khan was (in 1866) appointed Minister of 
State in the Household of the Shah. During that 
last-mentioned year the memorable treaty for Persia 
was signed, by which telegraphic communication 
between Europe and Hindostan was, happily for the 
East and for the West, secured by way of the ancient 
dominion of Xerxes and Darius, of Cyrus, Cambysses, 
and Zoroaster, now the kingdom of His Imperial 
Majesty the Shah Nasser-ed-Din. A twelvemonth 


* 








before that, in 1865, railway works on the soil of 
Persia were already commenced. The year after the 
signing of the Telegraphic Treaty the electric wires 
were trailed through the land of Shiraz—the seat of 
that remote and refined civilization sung of by Hafiz 
and Saadi—the Virgil and Homer, the Byron and 
Shakespeare of Persian literature. 

Besides the disastrous war already referred to in 
which the reigning Shah was engaged sixteen years 
ago with the formidable power wielded both by sea 
and land by the British Government, he has been 
engaged in lesser conflicts, now with one, now with 
another of the Asiatic powers, in which his troops, 
instead of being worsted, have been triumphant. It 
was thus with him when he very summarily and very 
signally overthrew the Khan of Khiva, the Imaum of 
Muscat, the ruler of Salar, and other kindred poten- 
tates. Since 1860 Nasser-ed-Din has been strenuously 
endeavouring to remodel the Persian army according 
to the drill and the general system of the Europeans. 
With a seaboard immediately to the north of Teheran, 
extending to the length of nearly six degrees of longi- 
tude along the southern shore of the Caspian, and with 
a yet more extended seaboard of nearly ten degrees of 
longitude commanding the whole north of the Persian 
Gulf and the north-west extremity of the Arabian Sea, 
the Shah’s Government has long had an eye also to 
the formation of a naval force not unworthy of its 
geographical position. Apart, however, from those 
merely warlike departments of the administration, 
Nasser-ed-Din has long been evidencing his solicitude 
to further to the utmost of his power, whenever he could 
find the opportunity, the prosperity of his people and 
the efficiency of his Government. He has encouraged 
wherever he has found it practicable the advance of 
enlightenment throughout hisdominion. His watchful 
care has been widely distributed. He has visited in 
succession, north, south, east, west, all parts of his 
extended territory. In setting forth now, in 1873, upon 
a comprehensive tour right across Europe, traversing 
the chief states and entering in turn the principal 
capitals of Christendom, the Shah has not done so 
until he has ruled Persia for twenty-five years and per- 
sonally examined for himself every plan of importance 
within the compass of his own dominion. In this 
intelligent way it is, and after this sagacious prepara- 
tion, that the so-called King of Kings has come as far 
westwards as England. Kemembering that his own 
capital of Teheran is one which is just about five miles 
in circumference, and that it has, according to the 
highest computation, barely 60,000 inhabitants, there 
can hardly be an instant’s doubt but that the ideas of 
this great oriental prince must be powerfully impressed 
by the contemplation, no matter how hurriedly or 
cursorily, of a metropolis like our own, having a cir- 
cumference of thirty miles and over three millions for 
its population. If only asa memento of the exceptional 
interest attaching to the arrival in London of this 
exceptional visitor, the following well-authenticated 
list of the great personages, the satraps, and other 
dignitaries in attendance upon the first Shah of Persia 
who has ever landed upon the shores of England is 
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worthy of preservation. Here runs the august catalogue 
of his retinue :— 

Princes AND MInisTeRS.—His Highness Hadji-Miza-Hous- 
séan-Khan, Mouchir-oud-Daoulé, Sadri-Azam et Sipeh-Salar ; 
the Prince Ali-Kouli-Mirza, Itizad-ouss-Saltané, Minister of 
Public Instruction; the Prince Soul-tan-Mourad-Mirza, Hissam- 
Ouss-Baltané; the Prince Firouz-Mirza, Nousret-oud-Daoulé ; 
the Prince Imam-Kouli-Mirza, Imad-oud-Daoulé; Allah-Kouli- 
Khan Ilkhani; Yahia-Khan, Moutamid-aul-Moulk, Minister of 
the Court and Aide-de-Camp-in-General to His Majesty; 
Mouham-med-Rahim-Khan, Ala-oud-Daoulé, Grand Master of 
the Ceremonies ; Hassan-Ali-Khan, Minister of Public Works; 
Ali-Riza-Khan, Azdd-oul-Moulk, Keeper of the Seals to the 
Shah, a relative of His Majesty; Mirza-Abdoul-Véhab, Moudj- 
téhid, Doctor of Law; Mirza-Ali-Khan, Secretary to His 
Majestyi and Doctor Tholozan, Physician of His Majesty. 

CHAMBERLAINS.—Aga-Ali, Amini-Houzour, Treasurer of His 
Majesty; Hadji-Mirza-Ali, Michka-toul-Moulk ; Mirza-Mouham- 
med-Khan, Amini-Kelvéte, Chief of the Armourers of His 
Majesty; Mouhammed-Ali-Khan, Amine-Ouss-Saltané, Chief of 
the Wardrobe of His Majesty; Aga-Riza, Photographer-in- 
Chief; Goulam-Housséin-Khan ; Mehdi-Kouli-Khan, relative of 
His Majesty ; Aga-Védjih, Prince ; Mouhammed-Hassan-Khan ; 
and Soultan-Housséin-Mirza. 

Sarraps (GENERALS). — Soultan-Ovéis-Mirza, Ihticham-oud- 
Daoulé, General of the First Class; Ali-Kouli-Khan, Moukhbir- 
oud-Daoulé, Director of the Persian Telegraphs, General of the 
First Class; Hassan-Ali-Khan, General of the Second Class; 
Mouhammed-Bagyyr-Khan, Coudja-Ouss-Saltané, General of 
the Third Class. 

MASTERS OF THE CEREMONIES.—Mirza-Ali-Nagui, Hakim- 
oul-Mémalik ; Mouhammed-Hassan-Khan, Sani-oud-Daoulé. 

DirFERENT FUNCTIONARIES.—Rahmétoullah-Khan, Sira-Aslan, 
Chief of the Body-Guard of His Majesty; Hadji-Moustapha- 
Kouli-Khan, Grand Huntsman of His Majesty; Ibrahim-Khan, 
Equerry; Aga-Ibrahim, Amini-Soultan, Chief Cup-bearer; 
Khadji-Mouhammed-Khan, Kahvedtj-in-Chief, attendants who 
prepare the coffee and hookah; Aga-Riza, Chief Doorkeeper of 
the royal apartments; Mirza-Malkhom-Khan, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at London. 


Among the foregoing one of the lettered warriors of 
the Shah, the third on the list of his satraps, his 
Majesty’s aide-de-camp Hassan Ali Khan is especially 
deserving of some passing reference. He it was who 
first occupied the position of Persian ambassador at 
Paris, at the court of the Emperor Napoleon III. He 
it was, moreover, Hassan Ali Khan, who with his own 
hand wrote in Persia for his sovereign a succinct his- 
tory of the Italian campaign, in which under the eagles 
of the third Napoleon the present ruler of France won 
his marshal’s ddton and his dukedom from the gene- 
rous hand of the great ruler of men who now lies cold 
in death at Chiselhurst. 

A Persian philosopher and astronomer who flourished 
six centuries ago had already won renown to the name 
of Nasser-ed-din. He it was who was the translator 
into the Persian tongue of Ptolemy. He it was who 
wrote the “ Treatise on Morals,” and who compiled 
the ‘Geographical Tables,” which are still held in 
high repute among the savans of the land of Zoroaster. 
Great as his fame may be, and deservedly, among 
those descendants of the Magi, it is nevertheless as 
nothing to that which will justly appertain to the 
Nasser-ed-din of our own day if only a sectional part 
of his noble and compreherisive ambition, in regard to 
the people owning allegiance to his sovereignty, be in 
some measure at least eventually realised. There is 
not one, we are certain, among the vast concourse 





witnessing the passage of the Shah through our ports 
and dockyards, through our public thoroughfares, at 
the opcra, in the Mansion House, at the Crystal 
Palace, but will heartily and earnestly wish good 
speed to the generous enterprise upon which this 
courageous-hearted and (as he still modestly deems 
himself) barbaric prince has so energetically adven.- 
tured. Like the founder of his dynasty he has two 
sons—one who is just three and twenty years of age, 
having been born in 1850, by name Muzaffer-ed-Din, 
the heir apparent to his throne. The younger prince, 
who is but just twenty, having been born in 1853, is 
Djalal-ed-Danlah. Supposing prosperity in any way 
to attend the European expediton upon which the Shah 
of Persia, so recently and so daringly, entered when, 
but a few weeks since, he advanced from Astrachan, 
and so on to Moscow, on his road to Berlin, to 
Brussels, and to London, before turning his steps again 
eastward, who is there but will recognise in the triumph 
thus achieved one far loftier and more resplendent than 
any ever won in Persia’s proudest day by her most 
renowned rulers upon the field of battle at the edge of 
the scimitar? Who amongst us is there but in that 
event will wish to the Shah and his sons and his sons’ 
sons the retention of the royal authority through many 
succeeding generations? If only these day-dreams of 
Nasser-ed-Din for the regeneration of Persia be realised, 
even though it be but partially, that ancient kingdom, 
thanks personally and individually to the reigning 
Shah, will take its place among the great modern 
races in the grand and advancing movement of this 
later civilisation. 
ieatatanitlcestins 


THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 





T the beginning of the present century we find Mr. 
Malcolm saying that ‘it would be a labour of 

little less difficulty to attempt to describe the varying 
form of a summer cloud, than to trace from year to 
year the outline of London.” Doubtless the observa- 
tion was then true, but how must the difficulty be 
multiplied now, when each succeeding month sees dis- 
tricts that were formerly distinct bound together by 
long lines of new houses, and the vacant spaces be- 
tween villages four and five miles distant from London 
proper, filling, if not already filled-up, with rows of 
edifices of every form and description, from the semi- 
detached cottage of the small shopkeeper to the walled- 
in villa of the retired tradesman. The growth of the 
vast metropolis is not, as formerly, a question of years, 
but actually of weeks, if not days. How many of us 
after an absence of only a few months have looked 
round for some old familiar landmark,—a tree, a small 
meadow, a warning to trespassers, what not, and found 
that it has passed into oblivion, swallowed up in the 
capacious maw of a brick and mortar era, being sup- 
planted by a staring red edifice euphemistically described 
as ‘‘a desirable family residence.” The Census autho- 
rities of 1871 remark on the marvellous magnitude and 
growth of London, that—‘‘it grows as the power 0 
England grows; it is the emporium of capital, and its 
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By this it was found that there were 170,133 


population of the kingdom in free communication with | persons engaged in the city, daily, in addition to the 


the metropolis, but have enabled large numbers of men | 
of all ranks to settle around its borders. 


stationary or census population, making a total 282,000. 


The central | The number of people who visited the city was also 


parts are converted into markets, exchanges, ware- | found to be little less than three quarters of a million 
houses, stations, offices, which are thronged during the | during the twenty-four hours, and these figures will 
day, but are deserted during the night by their occu- | demonstrate the enormcus difference between the daily 
pants. A double force of displacement is at work; men | and the nightly inhabitants of that vast agglomeration 
are driven from London and Westminster by the high | of offices and warehouses. 


rents of the central houses, and are attracted outside | 
by the charms of the surrounding country, with which | 
the railways put them in easy communication.” 

In treating of the growth of London as a whole, we 
must explain that by the term ‘‘ London” is not meant 
the City of that name alone, but the vast metropolitan 
area, inclusive of the districts on the south side of the 
Thames. The City of London proper is ‘‘ The whole 


space contained within the exterior boundaries of the | 


Liberties of the City of London, including the Inner 
Temple and the Middle Temple,” and instead of show- 
ing an increase, this portion of the metropolis has 
experienced in the last twenty years a considerable 
falling off in population; that is to say, the Census 
shows this, but it must be remembered that the Census 
is apt to convey a most erroneous impression regarding 
the importance of different places, unless it be borne in 


mind ’that it indicates under what roof a man passes | 


the night, or his civil dwelling, in contradistinction to 
his industrial dwelling, or the office or workshop in 
which he performs his daily task. No one can really, 
for one moment, imagine that with its enormous in- 
crease of wealth and trade the City has actually 
diminished in population, and the very fact that the 
Census indicates a decrease shows that the value of 
land and space has risen to such a height that the 
dwellings are comparatively few, what was formerly the 
inhabited portion of a house having become converted 
into separate business premises. 

The census shows us that the population of the 
city, has from the commencement of the present cen- 
tury to 1851, ranged from 120,000 to 128,000 or there- 
abouts. In 1851 the number of inhabitants was 127,869. 
In 1861 it had diminished to 112,063; and in 1871 to 
74,897. The great majority of city people have their | 
residences in the suburbs, and thus only the watchman 
or the family in charge appear in the returns, and the 
business men whose daily avocations call them to 
London swell the lists of the suburban and rural 
districts. Though the census is in this respect obviously 
calculated to mislead, yet no better plan has yet been 
devised to avoid the duplication and incompleteness 
that would result were the enumeration to take place 
by day, whilst the population were scattered abroad 
in all directions, and if by this means the relative pro- 
portions of different districts is incorrect, yet the actual 
figures are ascertained with marvellous accuracy. In 
1866 the Corporation of the City of London instituted 
a special inquiry for the purpose of determining the 
number of persons actually engaged, occupied, or 
employed daily within their jurisdiction, and also the 


Major Graunt about the middle of the seventeenth 
century (1662) calculated the inhabitants of London 
at 460,000 persons, and there seems every reason to 
think he was very near the mark, though he differs 
from Howell, who soon after the Restoration estimated 
the number at a million and a half. Graunt puts 
down the inhabitants of England and Wales at six 
millions and a half, and endeavours to show that the 
people in the country double in two hundred and eighty 
years, but in London in about seventy; ‘“‘the reason 
whereof is that many of the breeders leave the country, 
and that the breeders of London come from all parts 
of the country, such persons breeding in the country 
almost onely, as were born there, but in London mul- 
titudes of others.” Many more curious things does the 
worthy major speculate upon into which we cannot 
enter here. Sir William Petty, most painstaking and 
accurate calculator, was of opinion that London doubles 


in forty years, and all England in three hundred and 


sixty, and “‘that there be, anno 1682, about six hun- 
dred and seventy thousand souls in London, and about 
seven millions four hundred thousand in all England 
and Wales; and about twenty millions of acres of 
land.” His ideas regarding the future of London are 
so curious that we extract them in full—* Now if the 
city double its people in forty years, and the present 
number be 670,000, and if the whole territory be 
7,400,000, and double in 360 years as aforesaid; then 
by the underwritten table it appears that, anno 1840, 
the people of the city will be 10,718,880, and those of 
the whole country but 10,917,389, which is but incon- 
siderably more. Wherefore it is certain and necessary 
that the growth of the city must stop before the said 
year 1840; and will be at its utmost height in the next 
preceding period, anno 1800, when the number of the 
city will be cight times its present number, viz., 
5,359,000, and when (besides the said number) there 
will be 4,466,000 to perform the tillage, pasturage, 
and other rural works necessary to be done without 
the said city.” Events have proved Sir William 
Pettey’s calculations to have been wrong, chiefly we 
imagine from his over-calculating the increase in his 
own time, but at present we have outstripped even his 
rate of increase, for from 1,378,947 in 1821 the popula- 
tion of London has risen to 2,803,989 in 1861, and t 
3,254,260 in 1871. 

From the old Bills of Mortality we deiive most o 
our information regarding London. They commence: 
in 1593, after a visitation of the plague, and wer 
extended into weekly returns after a similar visitatio: 
in 1603. They were compiled from the returns of th 
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parish clerks, and long after the Continent had made 
great strides in preparing mortuary tables, these im- 
perfect old records were continued. On their first 
establishment they embraced an area of 1,729 acres, 
but gradually increased until 1726, when they repre- 
sented 21,587 acres, at which limit they remained until 
1801, when they were deemed inadequate to represent 
the Metropolis. In that year Mr. Rickman added the 
parishes of Chelsea, Paddington, Marylebone, and 
Pancras, raising the Metropolitan area to 30,902 acres. 
In 1840 the area was still further enlarged to 44,816 
acres, and in 1871 London, as included within the New 
Tables of Mortality, consisted of 75,362 acres, repre- 
senting the Metropolis, as now constituted, for all 
matters of Poor Law, Registration, and Census. 

On the whole, although the population of London is 
increasing, it is not doing so at any such pace as to 
justify alarm, and Mr. Lewis thinks that there is ample 
room upon the 75,362 acres of Metropolitan area to 
accommodate six millions of people, if they were 
properly distributed, so that there will probably be no 
occasion for altering the present Registration boundary 
for the next fifty years. The number of inhabited 
houses within the Registration boundary was 352,421 
in 1861, which had increased to 417,767 in 1871. 
Where this increase will end it seems difficult to say, 
for building is going on in every direction. Some idea 
of the enormous number of people massed together in 
the Metropolis may be gathered from the reflection 
that it contains more inhabitants than the whole of 
Denmark ; that every decade building progresses, until 
a city as large as Manchester has been added to it ; 
that every year it takes a town as great as Cambridge 
or Exeter under its wing; and that, in short, little less 
than one-seventh of the population of England and 
Wales find a home therein. 


—_* 
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LIFE IN NEW YORK. 








XII.—RESTAURANTS AND BOARDING-HOUSES. 


gr great bulk of the New York population take 

their meals either at restaurants or in boarding- 
houses. This practice becomes a necessity with all 
but such prosperous citizens as can afford to uphold 
private establishments of theirown. Those places of 
public and private entertainment vary much in kind 
no less than in degree. Some are extremely expen- 
sive—more so, even, than the leading hotels — 
whilst others are pretty moderate, and even low, in 
their charges. At certain hole-in-the-wall restaurants, 
one can procure the make-shift for a dinner at an 
outlay of 50 cents. But from the lowness of the 
charge, it is easy to judge of the nature of the 
viands supplied. A story is recorded of a hungry 
visitor who ate so heartily as to have consumed the 
proprietor’s profit, as well as the fifty cents.’ worth of 
provisions. A demand was not unreasonably made for 
twenty-five cents. in addition. Exception was taken to 


this on the ground that it was an extortion :— “I 
guess,” observed the indignant customer, “that there 
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bill says half-a-dollar!”” ‘‘ True enough,” retorted the 
enraged ‘ boss’; ‘‘ but when a critter goes on and eats 
as though there was no hereafter, we must put it on 
accordingly.” The landlord having had the best of 
the argument, the money was reluctantly paid. 

As most families residing in apartments have no 
facilities whatever for the preparation of their daily 
food, resort must necessarily be had to the nearest 
restaurant. This practice is attended with constant, 
unmitigated discomfort. It deranges the whole system 
of family life, disturbing its quiet, destroying its 
privacy, and in no slight measure interfering with its 
proverbial “sanctity.” People have to turn out of 
their homes twice or thrice a day in all weathers and 
flock to eating houses, compelled to mingle, more or 
less familiarly, with any company, however undesirable 
or repulsive, that may happen to be present. In this 
way acquaintanceship is constantly formed between 
persons very dissimilar in their tastes, habits, and 
pursuits. Should any individuals manifest a reserved, 
taciturn disposition, albeit such a peculiarity be 
natural to them, they are readily, maybe unreasonably, 
“spotted,” regarded as folk who give themselves 
‘airs ’’—which in a Republican country is a grievous 
violation of constitutional principles—and entail upon 
themselves marked contempt. Furthermore, the 
frequenters of restaurants have to put up with any sort 
of edibles, served in any sort of way. They have no 
alternative, but must take what they get, and be 
thankful. The food prepared at such places is often of 
an inferior description, while the preparation thereof is 
often objectionable. As a rule, cleanliness is wholly 
disregarded, so that the surroundings do not serve to 
whet one’s appetite. During winter what is brought 
to table becomes cold and unpalatable in a short time, 
while in summer the swarm of flies that pertinaciously 
buzz around one’s plate becomes little short of absolute 
torture. All this were bad enough, provided the prices 
charged tallied with the discomfort. Such, however, 
is not the case. Generally speaking the prices run 
high, being little short of those in vogue at inferior 
hotels. 

As regards boarding-houses, for the most part they 
are equally objectionable. Except in first-class estab- 
lishments, where exclusiveness is rigidly practised, they 
are open to all sorts and conditions of persons. The 
city abounds with these institutions, otherwise masses 
of the population would not know how to provide for 
the daily necessities of nature, the human system being 
analagous to a furnace, whose fires must, will he, nil 
he, be fed at regular intervals if healthy life is to be 
upheld. During certain hours of the day citizens rush 
into those stifling establishments, take a vacant chair, 
and eagerly devour whatever messes are thrown to 
them. Having quickly “got through” their meals, 
they hurry off with the like alacrity with which they 
entered; and this proceeding is punctually renewed day 
after day, month after month, and year after year. It 
is a mighty boon to be a favourite with the landlord or 
the landlady, asthe case may be. There is less danger 
of suffering from indigestion or semi-starvation. For 
such the choicest morsels, the best “helps,” and the 
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most dainty and delicate viands are scrupulously 
reserved. Wendell Holmes, our amusing and cherished 
friend, in his racy ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
tells us, naéively enough, how, when a tender attach- 
ment sprang up between the learned Professor and the 
Schoolmistress, not only their fellow-boarders, but 
actually the hostess herself, exhibited tenderness 
towards the affianced pair, more especially the pros- 
pective bride. He remarks: ‘‘ Our landlady, for 
instance, when we had chickens, sent the liver instead 
of the gizzard, with the wing for the schoolmistress. 
This was not an accident ; the two are never mistaken, 
though some landladies appear as if they did not know 
the difference.” 

Boarding-houses, as in the case in point, do the 
work of the matrimonial agent. Young people of 
both sexes first become acquainted after a promis- 
cuous fashion; then they form an attachment for 
each other, or affect so to do, and finally settle down 
as man and wife, either to the right or to the left 
of the Church. But as the marital, or quasi-marital, 
unions brought about by a sinister agency frequently 
prove most inauspicious and unhappy, we fear that 
those indirectly induced through the instrumentality of 
boarding-house association very often end in no better 
result. People are so eagerly bent upon improving 
their worldly positions that whatever administers to 
this inordinate and abnormal craving, becomes para- 
mount to all nobler considerations. The reader will 
unhesitatingly say, “ This is a most unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. Natural affection and moral principle 
alike seem to become absorbed in the gratification of 
ambition and self-interest.” Yet, lamentable as is the 
fact, it cannot be ignored. Circumvention is practised 
in love just as it is in barter—in the Court of Cupid as 
in the mart of trade. 

Our own boarding-house experiences have certainly 
not been extensive. Nevertheless, they are quite 
sufficient for our purpose. We have tried a few estab- 
lishments of the better grade, but with equal non- 
success. When we did essay to sit at table in such 
haunts, we but feigned to go through the gastronomical 
operation, right glad eventually te have the means of 
appeasing our appetite, surrounded by some show of 
order and decency, and where food was served such as 
could be partaken of without engendering feelings or 
sensations bordering on loathing and disgust. What 
George Augustus Sala observes with reference to New 
York Hotels we regard as more fitly applicable to 
boarding-houses :—‘‘ There never was such a setting 
forth of Dead Sea apples as an American bill of fare ; 
and unless the guests’ tastes be as coarse as a collier’s 
mainsail, they are profoundly miserable.” The British 
traveller may well be excused if he appear more fas- 
tidious in his tastes than others. At home, he is 
accustomed to animal food, fish, and game, of the best 
quality. Not only so, but these articles are properly 





prepared in accordance with English usages, to please 
English palates, and to suit English stomachs. Now, in 
the States, food, animal food, especially, is greatly inferior 
to the beef, mutton, veal, and lamb of this country. 
The meat is disagreeably fibrous, difficult of mastica- 














utterly flavourless. This is mainly attributable to the 
climate, which necessitates the housing of cattle during 
the severe winter months. When to this circumstance 
is added the universal practice of over-cooking, it is 
easy to understand why some eschew meat altogether, 
with the exception of game or poultry. It is possible 
to procure at certain restaurants what is called 
“‘porter-house stake.” But if this be found tender, 
the price is considerable. The writer once invited a 
friend to dine with him at a somewhat noted restaurant, 
kept by an Englishman. We well remember that the 
dinner-bill surprised us, the charge for the small steak 
alone being equivalent to five shillings. 

Yet, if restaurants and boarding-houses be inimical 
to family life, hospitality, and domesticity, if they be 
cheerless and involve discomfort, they nevertheless 
appear indispensable under the social arrangements 
that obtain. We shudder to think what would become 
of the numerous young men engaged in mercantile 
houses and public offices; the thousands of “‘ sewing- 
girls,” and a host of others occupied in industrial pur- 
suits, were the number of these establishments to be 
considerably curtailed. People of slender pecuniary 
resources, who, to use a trite proverb, have to “ cut 
their cloth according to their piece,” and live within 
their incomes, are necessitated to frequent inferior 
eating-houses, or reside in low boarding-places, where 
the fare is both coarse and meagre. How they manage 
to support life upon the miserable diet provided for 
them is, to us, a mystery. When men and women are 
boarded and lodged at the moderate rate of from five 
to six dollars a-week, what can be expected? Whole- 
some provisions of all kinds are expensive, and so are 
rents, even in the meanest localities. How, then, is it 
possible that persons who have to live by their calling, 
can afford to feed their patrons properly? It cannot 
be done, as the cadaverous countenances of the 
‘‘ boarders” but too painfully attest. 


Pee os as 
TANNHAUSER AT MUNICH. 


WAGNER possesses one great advantage over most 
musical composers—he can write his own libretto. This 
necessarily gives him great freedom in his effects, as he 
can so shape his words as to meet exactly any peculiar 
phase in the music which is needed for the sequence of 
harmony he desires to carry out. His ideas come to him 
clothed in music, and he is not obliged to strike the chords 
of his lyre in bondage to the thoughts of others. He is, 
moreover, favourably placed for the development of this 
advantage in the wealth of national subjects within his 
grasp; so that, in most cases, the matter of his operas 
appeals to the heart of the public even divested of the 
music. Moreover, he chooses wisely. Take, for example, 
the Meistersinger von Niirnberg, a subject well selected 
for bringing out in the Bavarian capital, since, in early 
days, these “ Meistersinger-Gesellschaften, which reached 
from the Rhine to Dantzic’’ numbered among their 
meeting-places many Bavarian towns, Wirzburg, Niirn- 
berg, Munich, &c., being among the number. Tannhduser, 
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also, though not essentially Bavarian, yet commands a 
Bavarian interest, since it brings into prominence their 
great medieval poet, Wolfram von Eschenbach. This 
opera may perhaps be considered the most earnest of all 
Wagner's works, the one in which a great ethical idea is 
elaborated, the one in which the interest centres entirely 
in the hero, the other characters, though playing important 
parts, being only accessory to the development of the 
repentance, the failure, the despair, the almost perdition, 
and final salvation of Tannhauser. 


The story is that Tannhduser. otherwise Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, one of the Minnesinger, has been carried off 
to the enchanted regions of the Venusberg, where for a 
year he has been enjoying the witcheries of the court of 
the goddess Holda, known under the name of Frau Venus. 
No one knows where he has been, but, escaping from the 
thraldom of Venus, he finds himself in a valley where he 
meets with the Landgraf of Thuringia and his old com- 
panions, who are rejoiced to see him. Previously he has 
loved and been beloved by Elisabeth, niece of the Land- 
graf, who also welcomes him joyfully. A Sanger-krieg at 
the Wartburg is appointed, where the Minnesinger are to 
try their skill. Here Wolfram von Eschenbach, who loves 
Elisabeth with a hopeless love, is the first to be called 
upon, and his song is applauded. Tannhduser also seizes 
his harp, and, in a reckless strain, reveals, to the horror of 
all present, that he has been in the Venusberg. The 
company flee away at the announcement; the Landgraf 
and the knights are in dismay ; and Tannhauser’s impious 
confession is about to be visited with death, when Elisabeth, 
faithful to her lover, interposes, telling the crowd that it is 
not for them to execute judgment upon the sinner. Through 
her pleading, Tannhauser is spared. He makes a pil- 
grimage to Rome, but the Pope curses him. Full of 
despair, he returns, determined to deliver himself up again 
to the fascinations of Frau Venus’ court. Elisabeth still 
preserves a faithful love for him; she looks out for his 
return from Rome, but he is not in the pilgrim train, and 
she is heartbroken. Tannhauser, however, draws near 
to the Wartburg, and is encountered by Wolfram, to 
whom he recounts his failure and his decision of return- 
ing to the Venusberg— Wolfram endeavours to dis- 
suade him, but Tannhduser will not heed him. Venus 
appears, and Tannhduser struggles to reach her; but 
Wolfram, by the mention of Elisabeth, arrests him. 
The death-bell tolls from the Wartburg, and “now,” 
Woifram says, “‘ an angel prays for him in heaven, and he 
is saved.” Venus vanishes with a cry, ‘‘ Woe! he is lost 
tome.” Then appears the funeral train bearing the body 
of Elisabeth, and Tannhdauser, weary with his troubles and 
despair, expires, exclaiming ‘‘ Holy Elisabeth, pray for 
me.” The torches are extinguished, there is a devotional 
chorus, and the curtain falls. 

There is a reminder of Faust in the ground-thought of 
this opera, the struggle of good and evil powers for the 
ascendency over the soul of the hero, and this idea Wagner 
has embodied in the music which gives one the impres- 
sion of two elements striving for mastery, the one the wild 
seductive enchanting luxurious music of the witching 
Venusberg, the other a purer and more solemn music as 
of angels, which through the true faith and love of Eliza- 
beth, the noble friendship of Wolfram, and the devotional 
songs of the pilgrims makes itself felt. Both powers 
acting on the soul of man, the one tempting, the other 
reproving, guarding, guiding. As though two super- 


natural beings pleaded with earthly passions and warred 





with each other for the final possession of the erring 
Tannhauser. 

Wagner's operas unlike those of other composers may 
be said to possess no airs that stand out distinctly as 
what we English should call “tunes,” as for instance the 
soldiers’ chorus in Faust, the “Il Segreto” of Lucrezia 
Borgia, the “Huntsmen’s Chorus” in Der Freyschiits, 
and endless other examples. They seem more to contain 
a sequence of dramatic sound suitable to the various 
characters that are to sing. By this Ido not mean that 
there are no distinctive melodies, but simply that the 
effect of the whole is a sort of musical unity without any 
portions standing forward in startling and isolated pro- 
minence as they do in most other operas. Neither do I 
mean that there is confusion in one’s ideas of the opera 
through this peculiar feature, for passages do make them- 
selves a place in the memory in spite of the continuity of 
musical declamation. I may mention as especial examples 
of this the opening passages of the third act, Wolfram’s 
recitative and aria with the song of the pilgrims. (This 
portion was given at a concert of Mr. Walter Bache’s in 
London a year or two since, and so may be better known 
to English ears.) Also Elisabeth's Hymn to the Virgin 
which immediately follows, and again Wolfram’s beautiful 
soliloquy ‘*‘ Wie Todes Ahnung.” 

Tannhauser’s petition to Venus in the first act, “ Dir 
tine Lob,” is a most spirited composition, and in fine 
contrast to the soft pleading of Venus in Geliebter komm !" 
But one of the gems of the first act is Wolfram’s Als du 
in ktihnem Sange uns bestrittet sung by the baritone Herr 
Kinddermann, and worthily followed by the magnificent 
chorus of the Minnesinger. It is, however, in the second 
act that one perhaps feels most fully the dramatically 
musical power displayed in the opera. The music given 
to each character is distinctive as the character itself, the 
noble heart of Wolfram speaks in music as clearly as the 
reckless unrest of Tannhauser, who crowns his song with 
the wild revelation of his sojourn in the Venusberg. One 
may perhaps give the palm to this second act, embracing 
as it does, the beautiful part of Elisabeth (Fraulein Stehle) 
her love confession, Verzeiht, wenn ich nicht weiss was 
ich beginne, and afterwards her impassioned defence of 
Tannhauser, Zuriick von thm! Nicht ihr seid seine 
Richter. 

One of the finest passages in this act is Wolfram’s 
Phantasie Wie Todes Ahnung, and Tannhauser’s account of 
his journey to Rome, and the curse upon him, is a wonder- 
ful piece of declamatory music which was finely rendered 
last night by Her: Vogl. 

An objection may arise as to the length of this musical 
speech, and the strength required to give it due utterance. 
Indeed, I believe that the opponents of Herr Wagner com- 
plain that his recitatives instead of lasting for a few lines 
go on to thirty or forty, or even more; also that his music 
is so exhausting that peculiar throats are required to sing 
it, and the question arises whether the throats of the 
future will keep pace in strength and tone with the “ music 
of the future.” However, Wagner's is a new school, and 
we have yet to see whether his form of dramatic musical 
composition will supersede that of the older school. Look- 
ing upon Tannhduser from a popular point of criticism, one 
may judge favourably as to its success with the general 
public. The interest is sustained throughout, there is no 
drag, the scenes are striking and well-planned, and prove 
that Wagner, in addition to poetic and musical talent, is 
an artist at heart, and that not only did the poem sound in 
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music to his ears, but that it passed in painted vision 
before his eyes. 

The scenic effects in Tanniduser are very fine; for this 
we must give credit to others as well as to Wagner; 
especially fine is the opening scene, for which we are 
prepared by the suggestive overture, which is weird- 
like and enchanting; now dreamy and enervating; now 
massive and vigorous; soft, rippling notes as of the 
sirens, the revelling strain of the Bacchantes, joyous, 
triumphant, intoxicating, with ever and anon a cymbal 
clash, making a prelude of sound suitable to the scene 
of fairy riot that is to burst upon us. In a grotto of 
charming conception, with a blue lake in the far distance, 
over which flit shapes of beauty, there is a brilliant ballet, 
nymphs, fauns, satyrs, mingle in the dance, the poetry of 
which is, perhaps, a little spoiled by the dancing of the 
three Graces, who execute pirouettes, poises, ingenious 
shufflings of the feet, to say nothing of a step reminding 
one of the Highland Fling, quite in keeping with ordinary 
(or extraordinary) ballet dancers, but not in accordance 
with one’s classical ideas of the Graces, who should rather, 
one imagines, have more of an attitude-dance assigned to 
them, and not quite so much foot and ancle agility—one 
does not associate nimble dexterity with the Graces. 
After this dazzling scene vanishes, the rest of the opera is 
acted out in a valley near the Wartburg, and in the Sanger- 
halle of the Castle. The piece itself is put upon the stage 
with all the appliances of art, the dresses, in exact keeping 
with the costumes of the period, are magnificent, the cour- 
tiers, knights, ladies, &c., &c., &c., innumerable, all the 
accessories perfect, and everything carried out poetically 
and artistically. The theatre itself is very handsome, the 
accommodation comfortable, and the prices within reach of 
all; the highest price last night being three florins th‘rty 
kreuzers—not quite six English shillings—the lowest price 
tenpence. Think of this, English people; an opera put on 
the stage with the best singers, and in a style equal to our 
own Opera House in London at such prices! and when 
you have meditated upon it, do not wonder that music 
flourishes where opera-going is not the exclusive luxury of 
the rich alone, but is within the constant reach of the 
many. Do not wonder that the Germans individually, and 
as a nation, make better progress in music than the 
English, and that they are better tutored and initiated in it 
when such advantages are within their grasp. 


— _ 
A DEGENERATE SON. 


THERE was a book published once called “A Treatise of 
the Foure Degenerate Sonnes, viz., the Atheist, the 
Idolator, the Magitian, and the Jew,” such Foure Sonnes 
being playfully likened, in the epistle dedicatory, to Hagar’s 
Brats. 

London was the birthplace of this book. The year of its 
nativity was 1636. It had solemn and elegant surround- 
ings. As far as business went, its credentials show that 
it was printed by Thomas Cotes; that it was to be sold 
by John Bellamie, dwelling at the three golden Lyons, in 
Corne-hill, neere the Royal Exchange; that it was written 
by Mr. John Weemse, of Lathocker, in Scotland, a pre- 
bend of Dunelm. As far as flourish and parade took it, it 
was infinitely more superb. The dedicatee was no less a 
personage than the Right Honourable and Right Reverend 
Father in God, William, Lord Bishop of London, and 
Lord High Treasurer of England. This prelate, whose 
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other name was Juxon, was he who attended Charles the 
First on the scaffold, who crowned Charles the Second, 
who was alluded to in the diary of Archbishop Laud in 
1635, just one year before Mr. John Weemse was allowed 
to dedicate his book to him. ‘March the 6th, Sunday,” 
writes Laud, “‘ William Juxon, Lord Bishop of London, 
made Lord High Treasurer of England; no Churchman 
had it since Henry Seventh’s time. I pray God bless him 
to carry it so that the Church may have honour, and the 
king and the state service and contentment by it; and 
now, if the Church will not hold themselves up under 
God, I can do no more.” The patronage of such a man 
for any book was quite a Hall-Mark as to the standing of 
it; and this treatise of Mr. John Weemse was signed, in 
copious Latin, by Thomas Weekes, domestic chaplain to 
his right reverence, in witness of having been read by 
him and examined, of having been found to be what it 
professed to be, and of use, as such, to the morals of the 
public. Such launching is, to a degree, impressive. It is 
the sort of fatherhood, and sponsorhood, and manufacture, 
and approval, that books lack now, every item. And so 
this volume shall be taken down, and the dust shall be 
blown from it and the obscurity; and its features shall 
have momentary scanning, that they may may be looked 
at kindly, and their purpose, once more, for a short time, 
be noted. 

Of the Four Degenerate Sonnes, one shall be quite 
enough. We will take the third—the Magitian. He is 
very important; he occupies quite the biggest share of the 
book, and he soon furnishes lively matter for considera- 
tion. 

There are many sorts of magicians, it seems at the first 
glance ; but no matter how many of them, they are all in 
league some way with Satan. This covenant with their 
master can be either direct or indirect. If the magicians 
are earnest and go into servitude wholly, they take Sathan’s 
marke in their foreheads ; if they are only half-harted, with 
but feeble will, they take the marke only in their hands. 
These marks are peculiar. When they are first made 
they give intollerable paine; wait awhile, though, till 
Sathan appears the second time, and then all feeling is 
gone for ever—so completely gone, to wit, that if one 
were to thrust a bodkin in, it will not be sensible. Satan 
has a particular bait—melancholy. He and his witches 
(of whom there are loosing witches and binding witches) 
use diabolicall signes. Thus—they take a belt in their 
hand, and measure how many inches long it is. If ye 
name to them the name of the person who is sicke, they 
will tell you presently whether the person will live or die ; 
if the person will die, then the belt growes a great deale 
shorter by so many inches then it was before. 

Satan, too, hath really surprising skill. It is his great 
imploiment that has bred him this, (meaning his long 
experience). It was his lot to see the rising, the height, 
and the fall, of the Foure Monarchies. Hee had a hand 
in them all. Hee was at the consultations of all the 
tyrants against the Church, and no wicked deed was 
ever atchieved but hee was at the plotting of it. No 
externall thing can affect him. Beauty affects not his 
sight; musicke affects not his hearing; nor odours his 
smell. He eats, it is true; but when hee eats, his meate 
is not turned into bloud, nor nourisheth his body; but 
resolveth into aire. In addition to all this, his voyce is 
low ; he pipes as chickens doe when they are new-hatched ; 
and he is Ptyas, that spitting serpent, who spits his 
venome affarre off. He hath no pitty. If there be a hose 
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in our coate, he will say wee are ragged ; and if wee but 
halt a little, he will say wee are creeples. Then—alas! 
for the Englishmen and Englishwomen living in 1836— 
all the knowledge Satan has serves onely to hurt poore 
man. He makes them lunaticke, by means of the moone ; 
for when she is humide and hot she workes upon braines 
and makes them to swell up; and then the Devil, observ- 
ing this, troubleth the braine. He strikes bodies with 
diverse diseases; with crooke-backs; with botches and 
boyles. He will also treade npon man, insult over him, 
and tease him most fearfully. In which he is likened to 
those cursed creatures the serpents, hornets, and waspes, 
which stinges men, and after they have killed them can 
make no use neither of their flesh, nor of their bloud to 
feed upon them. (Some of these serpents, by the way, 
can do wonderful things. When they are enchanted, they 
runnes together in a knot, and wimples themselves one 
within another! Ugh! No wonder Mr. John Weemse, 
Archbishop Laud, and others, shuddered as they trod, 
ghost-ridden, through uncleared chaces and enclosures, 
and out from the moist and fallen leaves there writhed a 
snake!) Then Dreames; that was another way Satan had 
of proving himself malicious and cruelle. There is no 
help for these diabolicall dreames. And the older man is, 
the more is he likely to obtain these malicious and crafty 
tentations. Nay, the world, even, will be more torn and 
tost by divination and striving for revelation by spectres, 
the more she can number up her centuries. For it isa 
good observation of Gershon, that as men, the elder that 
they grow, they are the more subject to dreams ; so when 
the world is now fallen into the doting and old age, they 
are the more given to follow dreames and false illusions 
then they were before. In short, although the devill speake 
all languages, foretell things to come, and hive the 
knowledge of all mysteries, yet this is nothing, because he 
wants charity. 


This most unsavoury person is God's Ape. He is 
hoarie, terrible, fearfulle, and black; the latter fact being 
quite proved to Mr. John Weemse’s mind, because, in the 
Syriacke language, thcre is but one word to express both 
inke and the devill. For all of which he prevails most 
with women ; ungallant assertion, and embarrassing in its 
results. And he is compared to Stellio, which every year 
casts the skin of it (as Aristotle and Plinie testifieth), and 
this skin, being drunke in a little wine, is a soveraigne 
remedie against the falling sicknesse; but the envious 
creature presently cates it up again, lest man should reape 
any benefit by it. Though, how Mr. Weemse of Latocker 
in Scotland, or how Aristotle, or Plinie, should have dis- 
covered that the Stellio’s skin is good for any kind of sick- 
ness, when the said skin has always been presently eaten 
up by its envious cwner, is nowhere set down; neither 
does it anywhere meet with explanation. Another thing; 
it is false to say Satan cannot transport witches. He can. 
There are many that denies such transportation. They 
hold that it is onely imaginarie, and that Satan onely 
represents tu their phantasies such imaginations. But this 
opinion is most false. It is also hurtfull to the common- 
wealth, and it is contrary to experience, and to innumerable 
examples of those who have beene really transported. 
Why not this, indeed, as well as that Satan can make 
witches and sorcerers fall into trances? Not the divine 
trance, nor yet that trance wherein that hypostaticall union 
betwixt the soule and the body is not perfectly dissolved. 
But into the Trance Diabolicall, when they lie dead and 
senseless for a time, and their soules seemes to be out of 





their bodies ; yet is the act of vivification onely suspended 
foratime. So Sorodemones or Larve Sepulchrales haunt 
about the graves, to make men believe that their ghosts 
walkes here after they be dead. It is equally well-known 
that Satan made Zoroaster laugh presently after his birth, 
to show he was to be a great magician. Also that he gives 
a peculiar virtue (or vice) to the figg-tree, so that if a wild- 
bull be tied to it, it presently calmes him. And that, 
according to the Jews (supposed to have particular infor- 
mation on the point, owing to the Witch of Endor and 
other similar characters, probably), it is the usual custom 
of His Most Satanic Excellency to appeare to man with 
his feete foremost ! 

How droll it all is! And how droll is the fact that it 
should be necessary to write some hundred pages, quarto, 
with marginal references in Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew, 
to reason for, or against, such superstitions and beliefs at 
all! Truly, the mind of man was in infancy once ; how- 
ever far beyond teething period it may be advanced now. 
For proof of this, read what Weemse quotes from the 
proper authority, Coclus :— 

** Croesus caused to take the flesh of Testudo, the shell-crab, and the 
flesh of a lamb, and did boil them in one vessel to try which of them 


should be soonest boiled, and whether the shell-crab would be as slow 
in boiling as in going, and come as far behind the lamb now as before.” 


And yet the deeper and deeper we read, the deeper 
and deeper comes out the conviction that mankind now 
has the same tricks and triumphs as in the dim past, the 
same grumblings, and whims, and motives. For proof of 
this, read again a short quotation made by Weemse. He 
has dipped into Plutarch, this time; and tells how the 
classic author has noted that— 

“A schoolmaster, as long as he is present with his scholars, then they 
seem to keep good order; but if he withdraw himself a little to try how 
they will carry themselves, then they begin to play the wag!” 


Cannot every Dominie echo this experience to-day. 
Surely; the whole world is kin. It is only in the matter 
of education that there has to be such centuries of waiting. 


—————— 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Jupainc from the few persons present when we have 
visited the National Portrait Gallery at South Kensington, 
it is not as popular as it deserves. Being reached from 
the approach to the entrance of the International Exhi- 
bition, opposite the new Art Schools, the very situation is 
doubtless unknown to many who would otherwise pay it 
a visit. 

Earl Stanhope, in 1856, suggested the formation of this 
Gallery.* A Government grant of £2,000 was obtained, 
and that is now about the present annual cost of its main- 
tenance. It was first located at 22, Great George-street, 
Westminster, but afterwards removed to a more con- 
venient gallery at South Kensington. Mr. George Scharf, 
who is so distinguished for his artistic knowledge—parti- 
cularly in relation to historical portraiture—was appointed 
secretary in 1857, and under his indefatigable zeal the 
collection was raised to its present state of excellence.t 


— 





* It was first opened to the public on June 15, 1859. 

+ Among Mr. Scharf’s works may be mentioned ‘History and 
Characteristics of Greek Art,” ‘ Artistic and Descriptive Notes on the 
Pictures in the British Institution Exhibition in 1858,” ‘ Catalogue of 
Pictures in Blenheim Palace in 1840,” and ‘ Catalogue Raisonné of 
Pictures belonging to the Society of Antiquaries ” (1865). 
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The late Earl Derby in 1865 advised the collection, on 
loan, of interesting historical portraits, which, when chrono- 
logically arranged, “ might not only possess great historical 
interest by bringing together portraits of all the most 
eminent contemporaries of their respective eras, but might 
also serve to illustrate the progress and condition, at various 
periods, of British art.” The result of his suggestion was 
three important exhibitions, held in the years 1866, 1867, 
and 1868—the first comprising works from the twelfth 
century to 1688, the second 1688-1800, and the third 
1$00-1867—in the building which had been used for the 
refreshment room of the International Exhibition of 1862. 
These exhibitions had nothing to do with the National 
Portrait Gallery, and we merely refer to them here because 
one effect was the acquisition by the Gallery of some 
interesting examples. 

The gallery contains about 350 portraits, the earliest of 
which is an old panel picture of Henry IV. (born 1366, died 
1413). We may remark en passant that the earliest con- 
temporary regal portrait is that of Richard II. (1366-1400), 
in the possession of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 
It used to hang over the Lord Chancellor's pew in the 
Abbey, but later in the 18th century was removed to the 
Jerusalem chamber. Having been almost spoiled by 
repainting in that century, it was exhibited at the Portrait 
Exhibition of 1866, and after that was cleaned by Mr. 
George Richmond, R.A., when the original portrait was 
brought to light.* We have little or nothing of the artists 
of the 14th and 15th centuries. One thing is certain, that 
from the time of Holbein, so munificently patronised by 
Henry VIII., to that of Knellert (who died in 1723) portrait 
painting was the popular art in England, though practised 
by foreigners. Born in the very year in which Kneller 
died, Sir Joshua Reynolds was almost the first, and soon 
became the greatest, English portrait painter. But as we 
are not writing the history of English painting, we must 
turn to the gallery under notice. 

Of early portraits there we noticed Richard III. (1452- 
85), Henry VIII., Catherine of Arragon (1485-1536), 
Elizabeth of York,Queen of Henry VII., (1466-1502) Car- 
dinal Wolsey (1471-1530), Sir T. More (1480-1535). ‘Three 
interesting pictures of Queen Elizabeth show her at three 
periods of life. The first, a miniature by Hilliard, was 
taken when she was 38 years of age, and two pictures by 
unknown artists exhibit her—the one in middle life, the 
other at advanced age. We shall now simply refer to 
some of the most striking pictures, premising that the 
collection includes eight examples by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
the same number by Sir Joshua Reynolds, six by Sir P. 
Lely, and three by Gainsborough. 

‘The most interesting, as it was also the earliest picture 
presented to the gallery, is the Chandos portrait of Shakes- 
peare (1564-1616), It belonged successively to Sir W. 
Davenant, Betterton, Kech, Nicholls, and the Duke oi 
Buckingham and Chandos. It was purchased by the Earl 
Ellesmere for 355 guineas at the Stowe sale of 1848, and 
by him presented to the nation. The Fraser Tytler por- 
trait of Mary Queen of Scots is one of the most valuable 
memorials of that unfortunate queen in existence. One is 
struck by a portrait of Elizabeth Countess of Shrewsbury 
1520-1607), known as ‘‘ Bess of Hardwick.” One may 

ttingly mention it next, as the Countess was for some 








* Mr. Scharf has described the former and present state of this por- 
trait in the Fine Arts Quarterly Review, January, 1867, 27-63. 


+ Kneller said, ‘“‘ Painters of History make the dead live, and do not 
begin to live themselves until they are dead. 
they make me live.’ 


I paint the living and 
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{ and afterwards in the collection of Mr. Willett. 





time the custodian of Mary Stuart. She led her last hus- 
band, the Earl of Shrewsbury, a terrible life, but Queen 
Elizabeth took her part in the domestic broils, and the earl 
was obliged to separate from her, and content himself with 


an allowance of £500 a year, leaving “ Bess”’ to gratify 
her passion for building. The mansions of Hardwick, 
Chatsworth, Bolsover, and Worksop attest her energies in 
this particular, but we fear that when the Bishop of Lich- 
field called her a “‘sharpe and bitter shrewe” he was not 
far out of the way. 

Good examples of Cornelius Janssen, or Jonson, as it 
was sometimes written, are his portraits of Sir Dudley, 
afterwards Viscount Dorchester (1572-1631), and Lady 
Carleton, painted c. 1625. Sir Peter Lely’s Anne Hyde, 
Duchess of York, 1637-71, daughter of Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, and first wife of James, Duke of York, after- 
wards James II., mother of Queen Mary and Anne, is a 
characteristic specimen of his skill. There is an interest- 
ing miniature of Cardinal Howard (1629-94), a descendant 
of the Dukes of Norfolk. The description on the frame 
informs us that he was born at Arundel House, and resided 
in Italy until his appointment as Lord Almoner to Queen 
Catherine of Braganza. He established a Dominican 
convent at Bornheim, and was crzated Cardinal in 1675. 

A large canvas by Kneller has a full-length of William 
Russell, First Duke of Bedford (1613-1700), who seemed 
during the Civil War not to be able to make up his mind 
on which side to remain. He commanded the Parlia- 
mentary reserve of cavalry at Edgehill (October 23, 1642), 
supported the King at Newbury (September, 1643), and 
then went on the other side soon after. At the Restoration 
he was again loyal, and in 1694 was created Duke of Bed- 
ford, and died in 1700 at the ripe age of eighty-seven. 

Among English portrait painters the name of William 
Dobson (1610-46) should not be forgotten, for he was the 
earliest Englishman who gained eminence in that branch 
of art. Charles I., that great art patron, called him the 
English Tintoret, and made him his Sergeant Pairter in 
1641. He attended the King in Oxford, but died in 
obscurity in London. The portrait in this gallery is painted 
by himself. 

Hogarth is represented by two pictures—a portrait of 
Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat (1688-1747), beheaded on 
Tower Hill, painted a year before his death, and his own 
portrait, by himself, in his sixty-first year, painted 1758, 
purchased by Lord Camden from the widow of the artist, 
These are 
interesting examples of an artist who did more than any 
other to found a truly British school of painting, and who, 
leaving the well-worn ficlds of heathen mythology, pre- 
ferred to photograph—as it were—the vices and follies of 
his day. 

There are interesting portraits of Waller, the poet 
(1695-87); Cocker, the arithmetician (1631-74), Francis 
Quarles (1592-1644), by Dobson; John Lecke, the philo- 
sopher, at the age of seventy-two, and Dr. Watts, by Sir 
G. Kneller. The latter belonged originally to Sir Thomas 
Abney, in whose family Dr. Watts resided for thirty-six 
years. We cannot mention a tithe of the eminent men 
whose portraits meet us at every turn. We must, how- 
ever, notice a picture of Sir Robert Walpole seated in the 
studio of Francis Hayman, R.A. (1708-1776). The artist 
is at work on the portrait of Sir Robert, and the picture is 
by that painter. Two portraits of Wesley (1703-91) show 
him at the ages of sixty-three and sixty-five—the latter 
being by W. Hamilton. 
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The last picture we shall notice is the last portrait for 
which Sir Walter Scott sat, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1832, and by Sir William Allan. The novelist 
is represented seated in his study at Abbotsford reading 
the proclamation of Mary Queen of Scots previous to her 
marriage with Darnley. The still life of the picture is 
painted from the originals at Abbotsford, and here we see 
those valued objects—the vase, the gift of Lord Byron, the 
keys of the Heart of Mid Lothian, the sword of Montrose, 
the hunting-flask of James VI., Rob Roy’s gun, Napo- 
leon’s pistols, &c. 

But pictures are not the only attraction of the National 
Portrait Gallery. In several cases autographs of eminent 
persons are displayed, some being fac-simile reproductions 
of originals at the British Museum ; others being originals 
themselves. We copy two only of the former. Anne of 
Denmark, Queen of James I. (1575-1619), writes :— 

“* My kind dog, I have receaved your letter, which is varie wellcome 
tome. You doe verie well in lugging the sowes eare, and I thank you 
for it; and would have you do so sill upon condition that you continue 
a watchfull dog to him.—Anna R.” 


Charles II. says :— 


‘“* As for news, my Wyfe beginnes to mend her maners. I know not 
how long it will continue, for they say it is by advyce.—Cuarvus R.” 


Turning to originals, here is an extract from a charac- 
teristic letter from Garrick (1716-79) to Dodsley, the author, 
showing that a manager’s life was by no means a bed of 
roses :— 


** Since I have been manager, every author, from the highest to the 
lowest, who has wrote for our stage has had, and shall have the liberty 
of the house. It is their right, and not to be taken away at ye caprice 
of a manager. Therefore you may enjoy it freely without being 
obliged to me. Becayse an old office keeper was ignorant enough not 
to know Mr. Dodsley as an author, Mr. Garrack, the manager, is imme- 
diately to be taxed with low impotent Revenge. Were you delay’d 
admittance into ye Pit, ye usual place? or behindjthe scenes, which is 
indeed a matter of favour? No—had you suspected that particular 
orders had been given by me about you, why did you not write to your 
manager to know the reason of those orders ? had you done this the 
mistake had been clear’d and you had not been guilty of so much 
injustice to me.” 


Benjamin West (1738-1820), President of the Royal 
Academy, writing to Thomas Phillips (1770-1845), the 
portrait painter, July 28, 1802, says :— 

‘*Contemplate the works by Raphael, Carracci, Titian, and many of 
the other Italian masters, as, for instance, Domenichino; in the works 
of those, observe how they laboured to attract the mental powers in the 
spectatois, and how they have brought home the characters repre- 
sented in their works. The opportunity you now have is the period to 
make your mind up with all that is refined in drawing, colouring, 
character, and expre: sion, and all the other points which constitute a 
fine picture.” 


One quotation from a letter from Sir Francis Chan- 
trey (1782-1841) :-— 


“I fear that I am habitually inattentive to outward professions— 
sometimes perhaps to the ordinary rules of politeness to those who 
have my confidence, and whom I esteem as friends above suspicion, 
but my mind is free from all desire to injure or offend any one.” 


—— --—~<>—_---- —_ 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


[Seconp Notice. ]} 

Tue collection now on view in the rooms of the Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, 5, Pall Mall East, contains 
no sign of any great movement either retrograde or in 
advance. The pictures are not, as a rule, either eccentric 


| or commonplace, when compared with those of any other 





exhibition. There are a considerable number of ordinary 
water-colour drawings, representing peaked houses fr6m 
the usual models in Scotland, Brittany, Belgium, and 
elsewhere. ‘There are the customary bits from Rome, an 
arch here, a column there, the forum, the Coliseum—and 
one view of the entire town, somewhat distorted and 
stained throughout to a uniform orange colour. There are 
the inevitable interiors of baronial halls with the neces. 
sary cavaliers, and dames. There are the well known 
bays, rivers, roadsides, and other simple and familiar 
views. All these help to cover the walls, to separate the 
few significant pictures, and to swell the catalogue. It 
would be difficult to be quite certain that they were not left 
in their places from year to year for this purpose, but 
many of them are marked “ sold,’’ and the possessor of 
such valuable efforts would not be likely to lend them 
permanently to the public while they were still new to 
himself. 


Passing over all such works as these, of which the presence 
may be taken for granted, and of which particular descrip- 
tion cannot be made to serve the purpose of any one not in- 
terested in their sale, we notice a few works which claim a 
little more attention, and are strikingly distinguished from 
the mass. Of these one of the largest is by Mr. Carl Haag; 
when this name is uttered no one will need to be informed 
that the picture contains a camel. It is called ‘“ The 
Swooping Terror of the Desert” (No. 68). This terror is 
not the camel, but might be, for of all the objects in the 
picture he is by far the most alarming, although he is on 
his knees. An Arab who has dismounted to hide behind 
him, and rest his gun on the shoulder, while shooting a 
bird of prey, does not look nearly so formidable, and the 
bird, which will be eaten by the camel if it comes any nearer, 
has a gentle and graceful action, and an agreeable smile 
on its face. It flies past the muzzle of the Arab’s gun at the 
distance of a few yards, and while doing so sways a little 
to one side, so as to offer him the fairest possible shot at 
its heart with the least possible interference of feathers. 
The camel, however, is not to be deceived by such ap- 
parent mildness, and crooks back its neck as it kneels, and 
gnashes its teeth in a threatening and ferocious manner. 
Lest it should be supposed that thirst or any such ordinary 
inconvenience is the swooping terror of the desert, a 
woman is introduced, to the left, bearing a water vase 
and leading a child. It is a misfortune that of the two 
animals, the one that looks terrible does not swoop, and 
that the one which swoops does not look terrible. Apart 
from this, the picture is as good as most of Mr. Carl Haag’s, 
that is to say it is better than a similar subject would be if 
treated by almost any one else. Mr. Pinwell’s picture, 
“The Great Lady’ occupies the post of honour. This is 
certainly one of his best and simplest works. It repre- 
sents a lady in ancient costume walking along a street as 
if she were crossing the stage of a theatre during a “ flat” 
scene. She has nearly reached the opposite side of the stage, 
having passed two musicians one of whom is handsome 
and young, but seemingly blind. The other continues to 
bow to her though she no longer sees him. A pervading 
rich warm tone of colour is nicely managed and gives 
pleasure without causing the picture to appear strained or 
unnatural. This “ effect” is not a portraiture of nature, but 
a mode of painting, and the success of its treatment shows 
how much more important to the colourist his imagina- 
tion must be than his observation. Equally imaginative 
in colour, and far more complex and poetical, is Mr. 
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Samuel Palmer's richly conceived landscape (No. 112). 
A few figures in the foreground, which are altogether | 
subordinate, and are beautifully grouped and coloured, as | 
also the few lines quoted about cattle driving ‘‘ under the 
opening eyelids of the morn” give to the picture a claim 
to its title of “‘ Lycidas.” The sky is rich to a degree 
seldom seen at sun-rise, but throughout the picture, in the 
blue and distant peaks, the dark bay of water beneath, the 
brown hill that rises at one side, and the graceful trees that | 
follow each other in procession to the opposite, every part 
is rhythmically balanced, and the colour of each answers to 
the other with an imaginative intensity and velvety rich- 
ness to be found in the work of no other painter. Mr. 
Palmer works directly from the imagination, and deserves 
to be called a poet and to be judged as one. His drawing is 
always defective, but his figures are never dry, misplaced, 
dull, or copied from any one else. One pardons their 
exaggerated generation of curve for the expression and 
treatment. His picture of Rome by sunset (No. 79), “A 
Golden City” is not happy. The forms of the buildings 
are distorted ; the architectural details are cropped here or 
magnified there, to a degree that offends any eye which has 
seen the subject the painter proposes to represent. More- 
over, the imaginative handling of the picture does not atone 
for its weakness of form. (No. 62), ‘“‘ Spring Time,” J. B. 
Lamont is another piece of original colouring. It belongs 
to the school of Pinwell, but contains invention and 
execution of an independent kind. The subject repre- 
sented is the finding, in a wood, of a dead or sleeping fawn 
that lies on its side, stretched out. Two girls, neither of 
them very near it, nor close to each other, have just made 
the discovery. Lines joining the fawn and the two girls 
would nearly make an equilateral triangle, whose area 
would enclose a third of the picture. This alone does not 
give a complete idea of the work, but shows that it is not 
of the sentimental, grouped, conventional order. The 
picture is hung low down, but every one finds it, for a 
piece of artistic colour, even when sober in tone, stands 
out from an exhibition wall, and attracts every one ir quest 
of relief for the eye. Not far off is a view of part of 
Tenby by twilight (No. 65), W. M. Hale, which is 
chiefly a mass of grey houses between sea and sky ; but 
the tone of this also is well managed, and not without 
richness and an effect of air and climate well sought and 
rendered unconventionally. A different subject under a 
nearly similar effect of sky is treated by Mr. C. Davidson 
in his “ Evening” (No. 124). Here a bank of trees is 
seen against the pale sky of late afternoon. The trees are 
mostly in shade, but all are distinct and appear to grow. 
In theatrical forests this peculiarity is not generally found, 
but nothing is more helpful to the effect of a painting 
from vegetable nature, than that we should be made to 
sympathise with its life, and enjoy its expression apart 
from its mere beauty as a piece of landscape. 





Before quitting this class of composition we must allude 
to Mr. Frederick Smallfield’s *‘ Rushes” (No. 140). This 
is a large picture, chiefly dark in colour, and showing a 
large hill covered with leafless trees and bushes. In the 
foreground a woman binds rushes and another stands by 
ahut. These are small incidents, but forcibly conceived. 


The whole is rapidly done with sketchy but vigorous 
touch. 

Of professedly poetical subjects there are a few, but each 
one of them is unintentionally humorous. A large head and 
wings called “‘ The Angel of the Annunciation,”’ No. 182, 





F, J. Shields, is a work which produces terror in anybody 


who looks at it, and who begins to think for a moment of its 
meaning. The source of fear isthe aimless and sexless, but 
perfectly human and ordinary, face of the angel, which is 
bending down in a yearning but effete manner, that causes 
the spectator to dread lest he should find himself smiling 


at a sacred subject. A still funnier picture, the key to 
whose humour is also its title, is the ‘“‘ Sappho” (No. 136), 
W. Jobson, R.A. This shows the head, life-size, of a little 
pink girl of twelve years old, in a white dress, perhaps 
classic, and a wreath of bays. It is agreeable to think 
that the recent efforts to show that no evidence proves, or 
even tends to prove, the sins usually attributed to Sappho, 
have found in Mr. Jobson another supporter. For our own 
part, we believe that Sappho was a woman of pure and 
noble life whose lover was a man, and who wrote her poetry 
from imagination and emotion, after she had reached, or 
even passed, her full maturity ; but why is she, therefore, to 
have big blue eyes and a round pink face? Is this portrait 
from “internal evidence” found in her poems, equally with 
the libellous effigy thence deduced, and for so long familiar 
tous? We would prefer to believe the libel. 


For the information and warning of tender and imagina- 
tive ladies who draw in water-colours (No. 157), ‘‘ The End 
of the Pilgrimage,"’ Margaret Gillies, must be described. 
The picture is in three parts. One panel shows a large- 
eyed and beautiful ascetic in the garb of a monk, ringing a 
convent door bell. He makes the most of his eyes while 
doing so, on the chance that some one may be spying him 
through a chink to see if he be a holy man. The story 
quoted with the picture says—‘‘ And when they asked him 
what he was seeking, he replied, ‘ cercando pace’ (seeking 
peace).”’ In the next compartment he lies at full length on 
a bed, in a night-dress, and looks out of window at the 
necessary sunset. A white-haired, a black-haired, and a 
hooded brother, group at his bedside and watch his saintly 
end. The last compartment shows a heap of stones on a 
dreary hill-side, with a rough wooden cross planted in 
them ; grey tone suffused around. From an artistic point 
of view this picture may be compared to the poetry of Mrs. 
Hemans. Let all ladies who feel an awe-stricken senti- 
ment for the latter-ends of beautiful monks take notice that 
their feelings have been chronicled by Art, and let this 
sympathy suffice for them. 


Several works by Mr. E. A. Woodall and Sir John Gil- 
bert, and one, ‘“‘ The Picture,’ a classic group of three 
figures, by M. Alma Tadema, contr#bute to the strength of 
the Exhibition, and are good examples of the well-known 
styles of these artists. Mr. Macbeth, in No. 1go, ** News,” 
a work of the microscopic school, rivals Messonier, and 
gives him but little advantage. The remainder of the 
Exhibition may be passed over in silence. 


+> 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ONcE more we insert engravings of two pictures con- 
taining a marked contrast, although in the present instance 
the subjects are the same—a combat. Some people will 
look with greater pleasure on the heroes, some on the 
herons. With regard to the former, the artist himself has 
made a remark which deserves to be repeated: * My aim 
in all my great pictures,”’ writes Etty, in his autobiography, 
‘‘has been to paint some great moral on the heart, “ The 
Combat ’—the Beauty of Mercy.” The period of Etty was 
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one of high aims for English art, although it has left but 
little apparent result, for all movements of the kind are 
fleeting in their effect on our public from the rapid manner 
in which great pictures become hidden in private collec- 
tions, and the small number of decorative opportunities 
that have been given, until very lately, in the construction 
of permanent buildings. Accompanying the undoubted 
grandeur of Etty there was always a certain stolidity and 
want of flavour. His pictures had strength, but not 
subtlety. They are rather the foundation of what might 
have grown into a national school of art than deserving to 
to be considered as the results of one. Since his time, 
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through that period of sleep which belongs, to the career of 
the posthumous reputation of most really great men; but 
though for a while it sleeps and is forgotten it will certainly 
awake with renewed freshness. No one will ever paint, 
or try to paint, Etty-wise any more; his manner of execu- 
tion is out of fashion, and many a new mode, every one 


| original in some respect, and, in the mass, forming an 


accumulation of material which he never dreamed of, is 
growing up in all directions and struggling for existence 
among rivals with whom he never competed. But, as the 
work of one man, Etty’s pictures have much that must not 
be lost sight of permanently, and when they are brought 





THE COMBAT. 


brilliant eccentricity has started up in every walk of art, 


together again as they were in 1848, the last year but one 


and the strictly Academic, or classic, treatment of ‘ great | of his life, they will show an amount of effort and ambition 


morals of the heart” no longer finds acceptance. When 
the time returns to the English school for works to be 


| beside which the collected work of many cleverer men will 


appear small and insignificant. Compared to the drawing 


produced illustrative of the ‘‘ Beauty of Mercy,” on a | of Michael Angelo and Raphael, that of Etty may be said 
colossal scale, they will contain little or no resemblance |to hold a position something akin to Walter Savage 
to the great picture of Etty. Already he has become | Landor’s poetry, as compared to that of Milton and 
an historical painter in more than one sense, for his | Virgil. 

works themselves are now a part of the history of | Lesser aims go with lesser shortcomings, and the picture 
painting. The nation has but little opportunity at present | of ‘‘Herons Fighting,” which we contrast with Etty's 
of appreciating him, as none of the best examples of his | ‘‘ Combat,” contains a vivaciousness and freedom of atti- 
genius are in any public gallery. His fame is going tude which, could it have been magnified to a colossal 
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scale and transferred to the nobler picture, would have 
raised it to the level of the Elgin Marbles. 

Thanks to the courtesy of the Editor and Proprietor of 
the People’s Magazine, we are enabled to produce two 
highly characteristic and effective designs; the one a 
drawing of a Stormy Sea and Water-logged Ship, after 
Stansfield; the other, a spirited representation of Buffalo 
Hunting. We say it frankly, better specimens of wood 


word of praise, any attempt to describe pictures which so 
well convey their own story, would be superfluous. 
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Anderson, the son of one who was a minister himself, and 


lived to be ninety-one, was a disciple of Chalmers, and a 
friend and follower of Irving, and for a period of fifty years 


filled, with a high reputation for eloquence and power, the 
pulpit of John-street church, in Glasgow. Born in 1799, 
he succeeded to the fluctuating congregation of that church 
in 1822, and closed his pulpit career in 1871, a few months 


a» © 


| only before his death. He belonged to what is called the 


engraving it would be difficult to produce. Any additional | “‘ Relief” section of the Presbyterian Body, and seems 


to have grafted on his general theological teaching, at first 
a growing, and then a confirmed, belief in the Millennium, 
the only resource, in his mind, under the conviction that 





HERONS 


REVIEWS. 


Life of the Rev. William Anderson, LL.D., Glasgow. 
By GeorGe Gitritian, Author of * The Bards of the 
Bible.” Hodder and Stoughton. 

To those who are versed in the sects and sections of the 
Scotch Churches, we can conceive that the life, which Mr. 
Gilfillan depicts with more prolixity than is quite to our 
taste, will prove interesting. On this side the border we 
fail to keep count of the pulpit orators, other than in quite 
the foremost rank, who flourish on the other. But William 


FIGHTING. 


the days were evil, and that such a term, to the “ groanings 
|of creation’? was more conceivable, and in keeping with 
| the Divine mercy, than the slow pace of ordinary means. 
With such tenets, and the ability to enforce them with 
'considerable oratory and fearlessness, it is not to be 
wondered that he drew, and kept together, a large con- 
gregation. Mr. Gilfillan says that “he struck Glasgow 
like a planet.” What this means may, perhaps, be gathered 
from an account of his meridian eloquence at public meet 
ings, in which he advocated temperance, the suppression 
of slavery, and kindred secular as well as religious objects. 
“In the city hall,” writes the biographer, “ he continued to 
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lay about him like a man inspired ... .-. the whole man 
being in an ecstacy of convulsive earnestness ; his voice 
screeching, or yelling, out his words ; his eye shooting out 
black fire and horror; his words pursuing each other like 
a crowd running away from a conflagration, and the 
audience partaking, almost to agony, in his high-wrought 
excitement, and moving, almost to frenzy, to his stirring 
eloquence. When a hiss, as was sometimes the case, 
questioned the accuracy of his statements, or rebuked the 
asperity of his language, he would, probably, take no notice 
of it at the time, but pass on to some triumphant point of 
his argument, and then, pausing, look his opponents in the 
face, and, in broad Scotch, and with an eldrich squeal, cry 
out, “ Hiss noo, if ye dare.”—P. 159. 


It is a rather singular fact that the man, whose platform 
eloquence Mr. Gilfillan thus describes, in a style which 
those who read the introductions to some of his ‘ British 
Poets ” volumes will recognise, was a staunch and stedfast 
stickler for the right, which he ever exercised, of ‘ reading 
his sermons.” He had to run the gauntlet for this stedfast- 
ness, which he acquired from his model Chalmers, and 
had to fall back on such supporters and justifiers as the 
blind old woman, whose praise of his sermons was invali- 
dated by a neighbour's interruption, “‘ But he was reading 
it.’ ‘I’m sure I did not see him’ was the naive reply.’ — 
P. 40. Not that, if we may judge by the samples of his 
pulpit eloquence, he was at all curtailed of his power of 
‘laying about him "’ by having committed his thoughts to 
paper and preaching from a book. Probably the perfervidum 
ingenium Scotorum found its vent under the most unlikely 
circumstances. He was unusually vehement and un- 
restricted in his phraseology when Popery was his topic, 
and adopted the mistaken view of many excellent people 
that hard names and coarse language will put down and 
bann causes which have their best chance in a little mild 
persecution. Not that we at all conclude from this biography 
that Dr. Anderson ever meant to be unfair or over-severe. 
In his family relations he was a model to all. He seems 
to have more wit and humour than his countrymen in 
general. He was hospitable, and charitable almost to a 
fault. His faults, we should be inclined to say, were those 
of his circumstances and surroundings—and we are not 
sure that he is fortunate in his biographer, whose zeal 
often makes him over-anxious to justify characteristics 
which would not seem so outré unless they were brought 
so much to the front, and which bespeak, at any rate, a 
genuine character, of a healthy fearlessness, if, now and 
then, a little coarse and free-spoken. The specimens 
of Dr. Anderson’s writings for the pulpit are better chosen 
than those of his correspondence. On the whole, we should 
infer him to have been a loveable man, a kind of Presby- 
terian ‘‘ Mr. Boythorn,’’ whose bark was worse than his 


bite. 


By Joun 


Searching the Net. A Book of Verses. 
Strahan 


LeicisTtTER WarREN, Author of Philoctetes. 
and Co. 

Here is a volume of poetry meet to be set apart for 
closer study than the field of his fellow-rhymesters. Mr. 
Leicester Warren neither outwrites himself in response 
to such encouragement as his former verses have met, nor 
buries his gift, because that response has been, to our 
thinking, too much hampered with reservations. His 
dramas, Philoctetes and Orestes, deserved more praise than 
the Merope of one acknowledged poet, and might bear 
comparison, in their best parts, with the Atalanta in 





Calydon of another. In “ Rehearsals,” his latest volume 
of collected pieces, longer and shorter, he touched some 
chords, which none but a master of the melodious and 
pathetic could strike with effect ; and also, in many places, 
surprised observant readers by nature pictures which 
betokened a keen and intelligent worshipper at the shrine 
of the boon goddess. It was all very well for a clique to 
insinuate the hackneyed depreciative, that here was an 
echo of Browning, and there another of Tennyson, as if 
the form of verse were to be an individual’s inalienable 
prerogative, and there were no tacit compliment to an 
inventor in the use of a good thing, that would bear repe- 
tition. Pervading and underlying the outward form and 
the structural part of Mr. Warren's poetic work, there will 
be found still, as there has always been found, in a distinct 
and progressive measure, a classical tone and finish very 
peculiar to himself ; a reminiscence, eminently pronounced, 
of those studies of ancient masterpieces which have 
taught him severity of taste, a chaste neglect of orna- 
ment, and a sound instinct warning him off the shoals of 
verbiage and overdone imagery. Above all, in this latest 
book which we have now before us, we distinguish a zeal 
for completeness. His themes may be limited as to 
number and character; but each stands out, fully wrought; 
and few, if any, of the pieces, of which we run over the 
headings in the table of contents, deserve the limbo of 
indifference, or the end of forgottenness. 

To glance at two or three different types of these poems, 
“The Defeat of Glory’ and “The two Old Kings,” one 
early, the other late, in the book. They harp touchingly 
and reflectively on the contrast between the hey-day and 
the sunset of human greatness. In the first an old king— 

‘* To whose feet once great princes crawled in mire: 
Whose face for wonderment and worship was 
To these as Phcebus helmed with early fire, 
Raying his intervals of ocean glass "— 


is lingering out his miserable respite, palsied and power- 
less, a thing that still wears the crown, but only to 
provoke contempt and speculation from the tribe of 
courtiers, who await the moment of the departure of this 
gaunt old image of sepulchral death to bid hail and cry 
“‘Vive le Roi!” to his successor. Some verses that we 
must quote out of this piece recal the type and pattern of 
English elegy, by cadences of which Mr. Warren need not 
be ashamed— 
‘* When weary pulses flicker in disease 
And Pain draws tortured Reason from its seat ; 


To anguish and an age of maladies 
Is not the grave a rest superbly sweet ? 


‘* Better to sleep in barrows, where young lambs 
Feed and repose in daisies o’er the dead ; 
Where moving with a chime of necks, their dams 
Graze round the belfry silent overhead. 


‘** Where in among the fleeces of the sheep 
Like small and burnish’d rocks, the starlings call, 
Between black crosses in the field of sleep 
And make the mild spring weather musical. 


** Leave this bright dream; return, with bated breath ; 
Enter the shrouded palace where he dies ; 
Say, can the splendid precinct of his death 
Like one field daisy soothe his aching eyes. 
** Sick with all human artifice of gold ? 
The need of nature deepens in a breast 
That having laid its dead in hallowed mould, 
Loathing at fame, finds nature comfort best.”—Pp. 9-10. 


Pathos and worship of nature breathe evenly in these 
quatrains; and we are not sure that in the other poem 
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which we named above in conjunction with it, the old 
king’s reminiscence to his brother king of the wild and 
humble beauty whom they had met in youth, when hunt- 
ing, and whose love state exigencies forbade him to secure, 
instead of the cold kisses of “a frigid princess from the 
olives of the south” is not quite as touching. It certainly 
recommends itself as true to nature both in conception 
and expression. Those who are acquainted with Mr. 
Warren's neo-classical dramas will not need our assurance 
that such pieces as Medea, a bit of blank verse tragedy, 
and such, again, as an Ode to the Sun, which is lyric and 
choral, are well worthy of perusal. We should say, too, 
that in the ‘Cardinal's Lament,” which moralises 
on Rome at Easter, 1872; and “At the Council,” a 
retrospect to the Rome of 1869, he touches a note with 
which his readers know him to be familiar and at home. 
“In Sicily” is the name of a refined Theocritean idyll, 
which allures us by its admixture of the Sicilian or Alex- 
andrian’s vein with the deeper thought and tenderer 
reveries of the modern idyllist. But we prefer to cite Mr. 
Warren on ground where he is surer of wide sympathy, 
and where the theme is rather human than classic, though 
classical treatment has much to do with the form in which 
all his poetry appeals to us. There cannot be two opinions 
as to the force and fire of the Middle-class tragedy which 
Mr. Warren has had the courage to print in pp. 28-36, 
although the average mind of quiet-going people may 
naturally shrink from the contemplation of a subject so 
repulsive. We have read it again and again with a view 
to deciding whether it does not overstrain the truth of 
things as they are. It is hard to say whether the cancer 
of selfishness may not have so eaten all heart out of the 
noble Croesus, who gratifies his lust by ticing away a poor 
quill-driver’s helpmate, in mere mischievous sport, as to 
make this middle-class tragedy vraisemblable. Anyhow, 
the story is told with a heat that communicates itself to the 
reader, and fires the pulses, as stirring poetry should ; and it 
is as well that we should have one not mealy-movthed poet 
amongst us, who can be zealously affected on proper 
occasion. Still it is a relief to turn to an “Ocean Grave ”’ 
and to ‘‘ Ophelia,” both of which appeal to the plaintive 
element in the reader’s composition, at the same time that 
they evince the poet’s careful study of the accessories and 
surroundings of his subject for the time being. The 
churchyard by the sea in the one, the river's brim in the 
other, are, as it were, faithful photographs cf minute 
accuracy. Into the second are infused the very sadness and 
sweetness which associate themselves with the ideal of 
Ophelia—whilst in the first a homelier tale is made 
intensely real by such natural touches as occur in the 
stanza we quote— 





‘* Grow, samphire, at tidal brink, 
Wave pansies of the shore, 
To whisper how alone I think 
Of her for evermore. 


‘* Bring blue sea-hollies thorny, keen, 
Long lavender in flower ; 
Grey wormwood like a hoary queen, 
Staunch mullein like a tower. 


‘* A sea-wall mounded long and low, 
Let iron bounds be thine ; 
Nor let the salt wave overflow 
That breast I hold divine.”—P. 47. 


Another type of short pieces, in which this stedfast 
claimant of the poetic bay-crown is as successful as he is 
sedulous to succeed, is the song-like picture from nature, 





suth as the “ Red-breast ” (62-3), “ An Autumn Serenade ” 
(69-70), ** Rural Evening,” “‘ Nature’s Renewing,” and one 
or two others of the same class. Here is a snatch from 
the last-named— 
** Those faint red boles with many a line 
Those peeling sides, the ring-dove’s perch, 
Which white in darkened coppice shine 
Are silver clusters of the birch ; 
They seem bright woodland ladies fine! 


** The larch has blushing finger-tips 
As though love whispers of the spring 
Had reached her on the March wind’s lips, 
Or she had heard them in the ring 
Of rain-drops down the forest slips.” —111. 


What can be prettier or truer to nature? In such efforts 
Mr. Warren is more unalloyedly attractive than when he 
attunes his lyre to love-verses. In the latter he ever sings 
as one who, if he can say militavi non sine gloria, at all 
events knows what it is to have been wounded and to 
retain the scars. Seldom is it that such themes of his are 
other than “‘ Separated Fortunes” (a poem which, by the 
way, has several beautiful stanzas, as witness the two last 
in p. 57), or a “ Retrospect’ or a “ Farewell,” and in all 
and each there is a dash of bitterness. Nor does this seem 
assumed, as one might often fancy in the case of Byron's 
outpourings in this vein. What impresses us about every- 
thing Mr. Warren writes in verse is its sterling reality. 
One result of this is that when he curses, he can do it 
with a will. In proof of this, we shall quote the chief part 
of a poem called “‘ A Renunciation,”’ which in its kind is 
worthy to be set beside the famous palinode of Horace— 
* Prosper, while thy game is sure : 
Silly fishes haunt thy net. 
Birds are busy round thy lure ; 
Curses will not catch thee yet. 
Run thy day, inconstant thing, 
Dove in eyes and asp in sting. 
“ Light thy lamp of fen-fire love ; 
There are fools enough to drown— 
Me its ray shall never move, 
I at least have sat me down ; 
Proud is wrong; I nurse my wound ; 
Leave me: let the times roll round. 
“* Weary of thy glossy smile, 
Through its mask I seem to trace 
Stern lips, cruel all the while 
On an artificial face. 
Dimpled over with death-snares, 
Whose eyes slay men unawares. 
‘“* Plough the rock and reap the sand, 
Wear thy sickly smiles for gain. 
Blight the lips that touch thy hand ; 
Years thy hireling cheek will stain ; 
Love will lay thee on his shelf, 
Left, mean torment, to thyself!” 


Wholesome reading this for professed flirts, to whom, if 
they ever peruse the ILLUSTRATED REVIEW, we respect- 
fully commend it. But Mr. Warren’s “Searching the 
Net,” contains, as we have striven to show, pleasant and 
profitable readings in poesy for other and worthier subjects. 
We congratulate him on another step forward; we augur 
more progress in the road to assured reputation as a poet, 
and above all, we adjure him not to let his muse rust, but 
to stir up, whenever occasion serves, the undoubted gift 
he possesses. 
Songs of Killarney. By Atrrep Percivat Graves. 
Bradbury, Agnew, and Co. 1873. 
For life, humour, and genuine Hibernian melody and 
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spirit we commend this first gathering of a son of Erin’s 
Songs of Killarney. Like his countrymen, he has the 
gift of expressing his sentiments, grave or gay, in very 
taking numbers, and if till now his contributions to divers 
periodicals have failed to attract more than transient notice, 
he is entitled to hope that publication will open the way of 
some of them to more lasting popularity. In some he 
reminds us of Lover and in others of the author of ‘‘ Charles 
O'Malley,” but the secret of all these resemblances is that 
he is Irish all over. It is this that sustains the interest of 
the ‘Girl with the Cows,” the pice de résistance of the 
volume (p. 9-39), through its different phases of tragedy 
and comedy until at last it turns out that the ‘‘ Colleen na 
Mo,” Nora Maguire, wasn’t lost, as the “ pisant” boy, 
Patrick O’Neale, had fancied by a fall over the cliff, and 
it is explained— 
“‘ Now Nora wasn’t killed by the fall, 

Though she took the brain fever immadiate on that— 

And how she wint ravin’ for ever on Pat 

And her love, and the pity the boy was so poor— 

And how, hopeful from this, of performing her cure 

Good Doctor O’Kydd, ere the crises came on, 

Goes off to consider with ould Father John— 

And how the two wint wid one mind to the squire 

To tell him the danger of Nora Maguire— 

And the master, said he, ‘ I’ve my eye on the lad 

And I want a sub-agent. He’ll suit me, bedad. 

I’ll send for him up to the Castle to-day,’ 

And he got no refusal from Pat, you may say.”—P. 37. 


And after this of course Nora’s fever subsided by accident 
quite, and the wedding came off, and other suitors danced 
at it, and Shiel, the piper, had a sly kiss of the bride. 
Then, again, “ Fixing the Day” is a song a hundred times 
worthier to be a favourite than scores of the comic songs 
of young men of the present hour, a song in which, apropos 
of her lover’s argument for wedding in winter, Kitty 
Walreddin says— 
“Tf it’s only protection you want from the could 
There’s a parish that’s called the Equator, I’m tould, 


That for single young men is kept hot through the year, 
Where’s the use of your marrying? Off wid you there! ”—P. 41. 


We might cite, had we room, as thorough Irish melodies, 
the ‘“‘ Limerick Lasses” and the ‘‘*‘ Potato Blossom,” or 
better than all, the fable of the ‘‘ Invention of Wine,” which 
is fully worthy of preservation alongside of the ‘“‘ Groves of 
Blarney.” Less gay for the most part, but quite as melo- 
dious, are the *‘ Moods and Melodies” which make the 
sequel of the volume, whilst the “ Exile’s Love,” and one 
or two other pieces in the intermediate portion, entitled 
“Spring Voices,” are specimens of the writer's mastery 
over tender as well as humorous minstrelsy. We cannot 
afford more quotations, but are quite in earnest in recom- 
mending the volume to all who would fain add a song or 
two of ‘ould Ireland ’’ to their existing repertory. 


—_ +—- 


GERMANY. 





Scarcey had I despatched my last report, which was 
chiefly devoted to the Shakespeare Annuary, when a new 
Shakespearian work reached me, being the first volume of 
the “German Acting and Family Shakespeare,” adapted 
and edited by Edward and Otto Devrient, the two eminent 
actors, both of them retired, I believe, and published by J. 
J. Weber, Leipsic. It is surprising, that while you have 


long been in possession of adaptations to both purposes, 
Germany should only now have thought of providing a 





your Bowdler ever since 1818, and I remember whef, 
some thirty years since, going to a bookstall at Birming. 
ham to buy myself a copy of Fiamlet, the woman who kept 
it asking me—* Do you want the hacting edition, Sir?” a 
question which, not having then been very long in 
England, I was rather puzzled to understand. In their 
preface the present editors say :-— 

*“‘ If Schréder had to do violence to Shakespeare’s dramas in his desire 

to introduce the foreign poet amongst us, Tieck’s endeavours to preserve 
the full integrity of the original, threatened to alienate the public again 
from the great master. To find the true medium has long been the 
effort of many a zealous scholar, and many a well-intentioned stage 
manager and actor; but their diversified mode of treatment of isolated 
pieces, and their often insufficient trials on the stage prevented their 
general acceptance. Shakespeare’s figure on the German stage is still 
a curious phenomenon; scarcely two or three theatres will be found 
that agree in their mode of acting his pieces.” 
The editors, therefore, wish by their new undertaking to 
pave the way towards a uniform representation throughout 
Germany of the great dramatist’s plays, and for this pur- 
pose offer sixteen of his dramas, which, adapted in a spirit 
of unity, have been practically tried for decennia and found 
to produce a good effect. The present volume contains 
‘* Hamlet” and “ Twelfth Night,” in Schlegel’s translation. 
The principles by which the editors have been guided in 
their adaptation, and which they enunciate in the preface, 
are marked by sound sense, and evince technical knowledge 
of the stage such as one may expect from such veteran and 
eminent actors. The publisher has again proved his good 
taste and liberality in the getting-up of the volume, a 
desert so much the greater at a time when masters have 
such a severe struggle with their assistants, and have to 
contend with such difficulties. 

**Gesechworne oder Schéffen,” by Th. Wellmann, is the 
title of a publication just issued by J. Springer, of Berlin. 
I am obliged to leave the title untranslated, there being, so 
far as I am aware and can discover in the dictionaries, no 
equivalent for Schdffen or Scéppen in English. The word 
implies a jury composed of professionals (judges) and lay- 
men, such as existed in Germany in olden times, especially 
in the middle ages, when Magdeburg, especially, was distin- 
guished for possessing the F st mixed tribunal of that kind. 
Lucas renders the word by “Court of Sheriffs,” which I 
scarcely think would convey any meaning to an English 
reader. The ably-written pamphlet has been called forth 
by the discussion now going on in Germany as to the 
retention of trial by jury or the reintroduction of the said 
mixed tribunal; and before entering upon this question the 
learned author, a Prussian jurist, gives a summary account 
of the ancient German, the Anglo-Norman, and the French 
juries. The question now so fiercely agitated is stated in 
the Introduction to be this. The greater number of, and 
weightier, votes, and with them our author, too, refer to 
England as the prototype of the trial by jury. But the 
advocates of the mixed system contend that it contains all 
the good of the common or petty jury, without its unavoid- 
able, pernicious defects. They coincide, however, with the 
advocates of the jury in acknowledging that, on the one 
hand, the present institution is both thoroughly unnatural 
and inexpedient. The point at issue is, either a return to 
a simple, practical proceeding by exchanging the French 
copy for the English prototype, or a total abolition of the 
present jury system, in order to introduce the needed 
tribunal. The difference lies in the two very essential 
points, that: (1) in the former, the judge and the jury 
remain distinct; so that the conviction of each of these 
elements is arrived at, and comes forth independently and 
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without mixing with the other; while schdffen and judges 
form one conclave, deliberate and vote in common, and the 
verdict, too, is, therefore, pronounced as a common one, 
and without making the share of each element appear. 
(2.) In the furmer, the question of guilt or fact is referred 
to the jury, and that of law to the judge, while the mixed 
tribunal, according to its nature, and if not artificially 
divided, deliberates and votes as one body on all questions 
in common; so that the judges have a vote on the question 
of guilt, and the laymen on the mode of proceeding and 
the meting out of the punishment. In the chapter on the 
English mode of trial, referring to the recent famous case 
of Dr. Hessel, the author is candid enough to say :— 

“The treatment of the minister, Dr. Hessel, was owing to the pre- 

liminary investigation and the prison arrangements, not to the trial by 
jury; and the sensation it created, together with the demand for the 
immediate redress of such grievances, bears a favourable testimony to 
the sense of justice of the English people and their government. In our 
country the man could have, on the strength of the grounds of suspicion 
brought forward against him, endured from six to eight weeks’ imprison- 
ment, without any apology or indemnity.” 
This is an open acknowledgment enough, and settles the 
dispute between Dr. Flagel and the English gentleman 
(I cannot recollect his name at the moment) who, some 
time ago, carried on a lively controversy as to the respec- 
tive leniency or cruelty of the German and English 
administration of justice in criminal cases, or rather, I 
think, as to the cruelty of German preliminary investiga- 
tion. 

Another passage will be equally gratifying and flattering 
to the English reader. Speaking of our gradual emanci- 
pation from French influence, the author says: Dahl- 
mann’s Lectures on Politics and the French and English 
Revolutions had exhibited the difference between English 
and French liberty ; then Gneist, Mittermaier, Keller, and 
Simson became acquainted with the English trial by jury 
by personal inspection, and the great work of Biener 
became the source and gospel of diligent study. Our 
affinity with the English in all essential relations was 
rendered strikingly evident. It was plainly not a mere 
accident that in all the mighty throes of our regeneration 
we had the English on our side, as if they were the strong- 
hold of Teutonism. We looked upon it as if we were 
ourselves the actors, on witnessing how our cousins across 
the channel for seven years, quite alone, resisted the subju- 
gation of Europe on the part of the mighty French 
conqueror, thus preparing and promoting the regaining of 
our continental German independence. 

But what mainly concerns the reader to know is the 
author's opinion on the question at issue. I have already 
alluded to his being an advocate of trial by jury as it at 
present exists, though he admits it to be capable of modifi- 
cations and improvements; but on page 134 he, adopting 
another jurist’s words, expresses himself most positively 
against the substitution of the mixed tribunal for the simple 
jury, declaring it to be equivalent with the decay of popular 
justice, and, in its further course, with the second relapse 
of our now fast improving administration of justice into the 
fetters of scholasticism. 

The pamphlet cannot fail to interest even the English 
public, with whom trial by jury has lately been also on its 
trial, its expediency for the promotion of justice being ques- 
tioned, and I would, therefore, recommend the perusal of the 
volume to my readers. The same firm has just published 


another remarkable pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ The Worthless- 
hess of Jurisprudence as a Science,” by H. J. von Kirch- 
mann, and two highly interesting ones on another much 
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from the Standpoint of Religion and Theological Science,” 
by A. Bitzius, Pastor of Twann, Canton Bern, and “On 
Capital Punishment and Restriction of Personal Freedom, 
with Special Regard to England,” by C. H. Schaible, 
Professor in the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 
The former essay obtained the prize from the Hague 
Society for the Vindication of the Christian Religion. 

By way, I suppose, of a demonstration against my 
recent unfavourable notice of Alexander Jung's “* Darwin,” 
the Augsburger Allgemeine contained, a few days ago, an 
insertion, being an extract from a highly eulogistic review 
of the same work by Professor F. Hoffman, an adherent 
of the philosopher Baader, which that gentleman pub- 
lished in a Wurzburg paper. The insertion was signed 
by ‘“‘ Several Admirers of the ‘ geistvollen’ (untranslatable) 
Poet.” Faint praise may damn—what effect must such 
extravagant, fulsome praise as is there offered to the public 
have however? To the author himselfit must be nauseous 
—the public can only look upon it as irony. So, again, 
poor Jung may say, ‘‘ God preserve me from my friends !” 

The German Government is at last beginning to take 
action against the coalition of the operatives. 


> —-- - 


FRANCE. 


Tuer Imperialist papers have been pointing out, not un- 
reasonably, that the Parliamentarians are employing in an 
aggravated form the official manceuvres which they so 
strongly condemned under the Empire; but, in truth, the 
French Press has good reason to complain of the friendly 
interference of all successive administrations. It is a 
universal glass-house in this respect, and however indis- 
creet and unjortunate the famous circular to the Prefects 
may be, it is but too easy for M. Beulé and his colleagues 
to use the tu quogue argument against the champions of all 
the rival parties. M. Gambetta himself, who made so 
grand a coup by the proclamation of his discovery the other 
day, imprisoned journalists without scruple when he was 
virtually Dictator, and the famous Government of the 4th 
of September suppressed several papers during the siege. 
As for the Communists we know what they did when the 
power was in their hands. The ¥ournal des Débats, and 
others of the more able and conscientious journals, found 
their occupation gone and their plant seized by the defen- 
ders of popular rights. M. Thiers himself was far from 
immaculate, and suspensions and suppressions have been 
painfully common. The Restoration is credited with 
having been the only French party which did not use or 
oppress the Fourth Estate, and, considering the circum- 
stances of their rule, that is saying little. Frenchmen 
generally declare that it is impossible for any government 
to be carried on without exerting some influence of the 
kind, but Englishmen are very slow to agree to such an 
unconstitutional theory. This, at all events, is one of the 
things which we manage better on this side of the Channel, 
and our quick-witted neighbours would do well to follow 
our example. It seems that M. Pascal will not be replaced 
as Under-Secretary of State, but that the Government 
intends establishing a General Secretaryship at the Home 
Office, which M. Durangel will take charge of. This is a 
good move, as M. Durangel is considered a very capable 
man. He has great administrative experience, having 
made his official way, step by step, and knows the depart- 
ment thoroughly. He is now director of the departmental 
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administration, and his elevation to the new secretaryship 
would have the advantage of avoiding a new political 
appointment under the awkward circumstances attending 
the unlucky M. Pascal’s short-lived tenure of office. It 
may be remarked that M. Beulé is severely censured by 
some Conservatives for not having adopted a bolder tone 
and turned the tables on M. Gambetta by producing some 
of his interlocutor’s own official orders respecting the 
press, which could have been readily supplied from the 
records of his bureau. 


Prince Napoleon has taken advantage of the changed 
aspect of affairs to make a few days’ stay in Paris; yet, 
wonderful to relate, there has been neither a coup d’état nor 
a popular explosion. He paid a courteous visit of ceremony 
to the President, and Marshal MacMahon returned his visit 
in due form, as he had previously done that of the Comte 
de Paris. ‘The alarmists who were up in arms at the 
thought of a Napoleon once more in Paris ought to be 
wiser by this time. The Prince was satisfied with a brief 
stay, and there are no signs of political combustion. The 
policy of repression and exile will not avail, if a dynasty be 
really cherished by the people; if it be not, the effort is 
ridiculous. Marshal Canrobert’s retirement has given rise 
to some talk, but it is really a matter of personal pique 
rather than anything more important. The Marshal was 
to have had the command of the Army of Versailles, but 
political reasons made the President prefer General Lad- 
mirault. Canrobert was annoyed at the preference, and 
threw up his post as President of the Infantry Committee. 
He has been spoken of as possible Ambassador to Russia, 
but General Le Flo is not likely to resign the embassy. He 
has been there for several years, and is not the more likely 
to leave because Marshal MacMahon has replaced M. Thiers. 
Canrobert’s vexation was entirely personal and professional, 
not political, for he is more of a soldier than anything else. 
General Chanzy is appointed Governor-General of Algeria, 
and the office which M. Fournier filled will consequently be 
suppressed. ‘The rumours of Ministerial modifications are 
contradicted at Versailles, and it is further denied that there 
is any idea of creating new marshals. Reviews have, how- 
ever, been going on with spirit, and mimic wars have been 
carried on at Satory. 

The reception at the Presidency last week was very 
brilliant. More than five hundred guests were present, 
among whom were Lord Lyons, Count *d’Apponyi, and a 
great many more celebrities, French and foreign. Speak- 
ing of festivities, mention must be made of the races at the 
Bois de Boulogne and the Grand Prix, won to the delight 
of all Frenchmen by a French horse, M. Delawarre’s 
Boiard, while another French horse, who has distinguished 
himself on the other side of St. George’s Channel, M. 
Lefevre’s Flageolet, was second, and the winner of the 
English Derby, Doncaster, was third. The sea voyage 
may have something to do with his deteat, but the French- 
men were exultant at the victory of their champion, who 
is certainly a grand looking horse, considered by racing 
judges to be equalled by no French horse since Gladiateur. 
There is a very cordial feeling between the French and 
English sportsmen, however, and the French are well 
pleased that so many English notabilities patronise their 
meeting. The success of this year’s gathering was indis- 
putable. Never since the year of the Universal Exhibition 
has the Grand Prix mustered such an assemblage. There 


were forty piles of carriages before the stand, and the 
toilettes were all that the most fastidious could desire. 
Marshal MacMahon was the lion of the day, and may tairly 








be said to have divided the honours with Boiard himself, 
When he arrived and when he left there were loud accla- 
mations, and in the intervals of the races there was quite 
a rush to have a look at the new President. 

The affair of M. Ranc is exciting a good deal of atten. 
tion. The point at issue is whether the deputy for Lyons 
shall be prosecuted by the government for his connection 
with the commune. On the one hand it is urged that he 
has been allowed two years impunity, and has been examined 
as a witness in the military courts. On the other it is replied 
that M. Ranc is the only prominent member of the Com. 
mune, who has not been prosecuted, and that there is no 
reaso:) for this exemption. The discussion has run very 
high, and M. Gambetta as a matter of course denounces 
the demand for prosecution as a political movement, but 
it is most likely that it will succeed. The commission 
appointed by the Versailles Assembly, to consider the 
advisability of instituting proceedings, contains thirteeen 
opponents of M. Ranc out of fifteen commissioners. 
Curiously enough while the question raised by General 
Ladmirault’s demand for authorisation to prosecute was 
still pending the Assembly ratified the election of M. Ranc 
as deputy for Lyons. 

The question whether the artist Courbet should be pro- 
secuted for his share of the damages incurred by the 
state through the demolition of the VendOme Column has 
been considered by the ministers in council and decided 
in the affirmative. The column itself is luckily being 
rapidly restored. The works are going on actively, and 
will, it is to be hoped, be completed by the 15th of July. 
There will be no official ceremony attending the restoration 
so as to avoid the risk of political demonstrations. A 
commemorative tablet will be affixed to the new column, 
recording the fact of the demolition and of the restoration, 
by the vote of the Assembly. Another welcome sign that 
the days of external and internal warfare are past is found 
in the news that comes from Belfort. The preliminaries 
of the long desired evacuation have begun but they take 
a somewhat mortifying form for Frenchmen by the removal 
of the French cannon from the arsenal and a large supply 
of projectiles and ammunition. Malcontents declare that 
these should have been destroyed instead of surrendered 
to the enemy, and they grumble at the omissions of the 
convention. 

It is thought probable that the proceedings against Mar- 
shal Bazaine will be dropped. With his old companion-in- 
arms at the head of affairs it would seem strange indeed, 
to have him arraigned as a criminal. 

The French Ambassador at Berlin has been unable to 
see the Emperor William on account of the serious indis- 
position of the German Sovereign, though he had some 
very important documents to present—his own credentials 
and a letter from the new President. They had to be en- 
trusted to a Minister, since their presentation would not 
brook delay ; but the Emperor has intimated that he will 
give their bearer a formal reception as soon as he is better. 

Speaking of foreign relations, the Ministers of War and 
of the Interior have been instituting a rigorous inquiry 
into the events which occurred on the Spanish frontier 
after the fight at Irun. Some Spanish douaniers, it seems, 
who escaped with difficulty from the bands of Santa Cruz, 
threw themselves into the Bidasso and swam until they 
reached French waters. The Carlists, undeterred, fired on 
the unlucky men and killed them, firing also upon @ 
French officer and some soldiers who hurried up to the 
assistance of the fugitives. 
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June 19, 1873. 


M. Leverrier has been appointed to the Direction of the 
Observatory. 

Marshal Bugeaud, Duc d'Isly it may be remembered, 
died leaving one son, a brilliant cavalry officer, who died 
childless, and two daughters, one of whom married M. 
Gasson, the Treasurer-General of Finisterre, and has three 
children, and the other, General of Division Ferey, whose 
son was seriously woundec at Reichshoffen. The grand- 
children of the famous Marshal have now applied for per- 
mission to add the name of their illustrious ancestor to 
their own. This request has been favourably received by 
the Chancellerie, and the necessary decree will be shortly 
signed by Marshal MacMahon. 

M. Faure’s pictures have sold for a high price; thirty- 
one paintings obtaining the sum of 515,150 francs. A 
Delacroix was one of the most costly. 

M. Halanzier, the director of the Opera, has appointed 
M. Deldevez premier chef d’orchestre, in place of the 
talented M. George Hainl. M. Deldevez has been living 
in retirement for some years, and his friends at first feared 
that he would not accept the post offered him. Happily 
this has not been the case, and the eminent artist has 
agreed to give the benefit ot his energy and his experience 
to the task. The young competitors for the Grand Prix 
de Rome have entered their rooms at the Conservatoire, 
and are preparing for the composition of their cantata, the 
subject of which is, this year, to be Mazeppa. 

M. Halanzier has had a perplexing question to decide, 
nothing more or less than an artistic execution. Should 
Mdlle. Fides Devries, who is to be the Maid of Orleans 
in M. Mermet’s new opera, be burnt at the stake or no? 
After long and careful deliberation mercy to the audience, 
if not to the martyred Jeanne, has carried the day and the 
coronation at Rheims is to be the concluding scene of the 
piece. 


—_—_—__—_ 


MAGAZINES FOR JUNE. 





[Seconp Norice.] 

The People’s Magazine, as usual, is remarkable for the 
excellence of its illustrations. Mrs. Riddell and Dr. Wil- 
liam Gilbert continue ‘‘ The Earl's Promise "fand “ Bargar- 
ran's Daughter” respectively. The Rev. C. L. Robinson 
converses on early English trades-unions, and Mr. 
Beavington Atkinson resumes his criticisms on the Eng- 
lish School of Painting, Reynolds, Romney, West, and 
Wilkie being brought under consideration. In respect to 
the engravings we must bestow a word of praise on Mr. 
Warrington Morgan’s ‘‘Cimabue,"’ which, though rather 
stiff and scratchy in parts, is a work of genuine artistic 
merit. 

Of Good Things we have nothing but “ good things” to 
say. The letter-press is admirable, light and amusing, 
yet not without a certain element of instruction. The 
pictures, though not as gocd as some we have seen in the 
Periodical, are above the average. 

Good Words is still without a successful rival in its own 
particular department. Amongst the contributors we find 
Canon Kingsley, Sir Arthur Helps, Augustus Hare, 
William Carpenter, Dr. Stanley, and the late Norman 
Macleod. We can congratulate the artist who illustrates 
“ Lady Bell” on the extreme effectiveness of his designs. 

The Sunday Magazine will be found to answer its pur- 
pose very efficiently. The literary portion is well sustained, 
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*‘Crooked Places” in particular, being very interesting. 
The pictures are numerous, and more than fairly executed. 

The Victoria continues the “ Rise of the Elfin Republic,” 
and has several articles on matters of current interest. 
Miss Emily Faithfull’s letters from America are really 
acceptable reading. 

Blackwood ably sustains its character. The topics 
discussed are ** The Second Gladstone Administration,” 
‘Mrs. Oliphant’s Novels,” “Arnold's Literature and 
Dogma,” and “Our Coming Guest'’—whom we need 
hardly specify. ‘ The Parisians” is continued. ‘“ A True 
Reformer”’ and * The Doctor Abroad” are concluded. 
Altogether a capital number. 

St. Fames’ continues its translations from the French, 
illustrated with foreign engravings. The rest of the con- 
tents are fairly interesting, though the subjects discussed 
are not of the lightest. 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine is excellent as 
usual. ‘ Recent Hymns and Hymnists” is continued in 
good style, and will prove interesting to a large number of 
persons. The remaining papers are varied and entertain- 
ing. ‘* Stanhurst”’ is a very good serial story. 


Ee 


ART SERIALS. 





First on our list comes a new publication, emanating 
from Paris, and bearing the title of La Musée des deux 
Mondes. It is illustrated entirely in colours, but we regret 
that we cannot bestow upon it a single word of praise. 
The letter press is without particular merit and the chromo- 
lithographs are very poor indeed. We deserve something 
better than this for two francs. 

Art gives three heliotypes, ‘‘ The Eve of the Wedding,” 
by F. Hallyar, “Envy and Defiance,” by F. A. De 
Bruycker, and ‘“‘ The Young Navigator,” by C. A. Wilke. 
The first of these works makes a very unsatisfactory 
engraving, being heavy and dull, the second picture has 
more merit and interest, though it lacks delicacy, bright- 
ness, and gradation of tint. Asa piece of drawing, how- 
ever, it deserves high praise, being graphic, true to life, 
and not without atouch of humour. The subject of the 
third design is the son of Mr. T. Brassey, M.P. The 
figure, attitude, and drapery are well conceived, but the 
face has a lowering expression, owing, we conceive to a 
defect of the process, and the water is painfully solid. 

The Art Fournal stands unapproached. The steel 
engravings are Ansdell’s “‘ Goatherd of Granada,” ‘‘ Music’s 
Martyr,” after a statue by G. G. Adams, and “ The 
Madonna with SS. Paul and George,” by Bellini. Of 
these works it is probable that the first on account of its 
cheerfulness, brightness, and we might almost add tune- 
fulness, will prove the greatest favourite with the general 
public. The woodcuts include sketches on the Dee, 
several illustrations to “ Art in the Belfry,” and a number 
of designs after works exhibited at Vienna. Of the literary 
matter we need say no more than that it is exhaustive of 
the topics with which it deals, and in every way excellent. 


eeiienmeneent 
THE THEATRES. 


ALEXANDRA THEATRE. 
The new Alexandra Theatre has not commenced its 
career very brilliantly, as regards the choice of a drama to 
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‘‘inaugurate” the performances. Friendship is a some- 
what tedious specimen of the modern school of serious 
comedy, and, both in its defects and merits, recals many 
similar productions of Mr. H. J. Byron. Apparently, Mr. 
Reece, like Mr. Byron, cannot disentangle himself from his 
old burlesque associations, and his humour, in many 
instances, consists of somewhat far-fetched jokes. The 
story of Friendship belongs to a type which is now familiar 
to all audiences, and all classes of novel readers. One 
John Golding has embezzled money, and contrives to fix 
the blame on a fellow clerk, his brother-in-law, William 
Fairleigh. Fairleigh, though cdégnisant of Golding’s guilt, 
owns himself guilty, and is forgiven, on condition of 
leaving the country. Returning to England, under a 
fictitious name, he is recognised and denounced by Isaac 
Sprott, also a former fellow clerk, and also privy to 
Golding’s crime, who had been pushed over a cliff by 
Golding, and was supposed to be dead. Eventually, 
Golding dies penitent; Sprott dies mad; and Fairleigh 
marries an heiress. 

The play is preceded by a little one-act operetth, com- 
posed by Mr. Thorpe Pede, which contains some pretty, 
though not over original, music, and is nicely interpreted 
by Miss Gertrude Ashton, who has a bright and sweet 
soprano voice, Miss Emrick, of Crystal Palace fame, and 
Mr. Turner. 

We must say one word of compliment to Mr. Robinson, 
the architect of the house, for the tastefulness of his 
design. That his work would be good we fully expected, 
but the decorations, and especially the lighting, showed 
great taste. 





FRENCH PLAYS. 


M. Brasseur has certainly not produced the impression 
on an English audience that was anticipated, and failed to 
appear on Monday in Tricoche et Cacolet, in his original 
part of Tricoche, which was played by M. Didier. The 
piece, which was performed during the previous season of 
MM. Valnay and Pitron, is one of those farcical comedies 
for which the Palais Royal is renowned, and its humour is 
occasionally of a somewhat broad character. Indeed, the 
leading idea, which is that of a speculative financier using 
his wife as a decoy to attract a certain Oscar Pacha in 
order to obtain the concession of a new Ottoman loan, and 
then, finding his plans impeded by the elopement of the 
lady with a nobleman, passing off another woman as his 
wife, and finally overlooking his spouse's little escapade, 
is somewhat inappropriate to English notions of decorum. 
The fun of the piece is of the burlesque and music-hall 
type. MM. Tricoche and Cacolet are a firm of matrimonial 
agents and detectives combined, who, like Codlin and 
Short, are always endeavouring to get the best of each 
other in business arrangements, and attempting to 
keep lucrative bits of employment for themselves. One 
of these worthies, Tricoche, is applied to by the banker 
to find his errant wife, while Cacolet is as busily engaged 
in protecting her and her lover, which, as the lady insists 
on dragging about everywhere with her a huge family por- 
trait, is somewhat difficult. In carrying out their schemes 


MM. Tricoche and Cacolet appear in many disguises, 
such as a Jew, as an English banker, as a huissier, as a 
young lady’s mother; we confess sometimes we were quite 
unable to distinguish one from the other. 
appear seldom in their own proper persons. 

The piece has certainly brisk action, the dialogue is 
short and lively, and there is a good deal that appeals to 


In fact they 





other senses, besides that of hearing. The various changes 
are, however, very confusing: scarcely has Tricoche dis. 
appeared than Cacolet appears in disguise, and Cacolet's 
departure is followed by the entrance of Tricoche in dis. 
guise till one gets quite bewildered. The parts of the 
two heroes were played by MM. Schey and Didier, both 
of whom are good actors, are quick in their changes, and 
keep the audience in a perpetual state of somewhat 
bewildered amusement. The other parts were generally 
well represented. 
Next week Diane de Lys is to be revived. 





Mr. Murray Wood and Miss Virginia Blackwood seem 
devoted to “dual rdles,” and. have extended, with much 
success, their histrionical and managerial career to Sadler's 
Wells. The old house has enjoyed but little prosperity 
since Mr. Phelps left it; but if anyone can make it once 
more prosperous, it will be done by the business abilities 
of Mr. Wood, aided by the great dramatic talents of Miss 
Blackwood. The revival at Sadler's Wells of Little Nell 
reintroduces Miss Blackwood to the theatre on whose 
boards she made her London début. Her impersonations 
of Little Nell and the Marchioness are now well known, 
As the former, she acts simply and gracefully; as the 
latter, her “‘ business’’ is still more elaborated, and Miss 
Blackwood’s Marchioness is unquestionably one of the 
most perfect character-sketches on the stage. She was 
admirably supported by Mr. St. Maur, who seems to have 
a decided talent for impersonating the drunken ne’er-do- 
well, Dick Sniveller, and who was received with as much 
favour as Miss Blackwood. Mr. Stafford Smith is out of 
his line as Quilp, and we understand he had but two re- 
hearsals. But Mr. Smith is a thoroughly accomplished 
actor, and his impersonation had great merit. Mr. Wood 
himself played the Grandfather, and his pathos has a more 
genuine ring than of yore. Mr. Cornwall, a capital low 
comedian, showed the greatest proof of art, that of 
making the most of the small part of Sampson Brass. 

Mr. Creswick and not Mr. H. Vezin is to play King 
John at the Queen's. 

Les Cent Vierges which is to be produced at the St. 
James’, is an earlier work of M. Lecocq, the composer of 
La Fille de Madame Angot. It was originally produced 
at Brussells on the 16th of March, 1872, and at the 
Théatre de Variétés, Paris, on the 13th of May in the 
same year. The hundred virgins are a bevy of London 
beauties shipped off on a matrimonial speculation to the 
“Green Island,” though only nineteen of them actually 
arrive. The scene contains some pretty numbers, notably 
a waltz and bolero, “‘ O, Paris a duo,”’ “‘ Dans les foréts,” 
and an omelette quintette, which will rival the ‘ Pancake 
rondo” of The Bohemians, which Mr. Farnie disinterred 
from Les Voyages de Dunanan. 

Miss Ada Cavendish will remain at the Olympic as lead- 
ing lady. F 

Mr. Charles Mathews has been playing a round of his 
old parts at the Gaiety. Mr. George Conquest appears in 
a new drama by Mr. Paul Merritt, the regular Grecian 
dramatist entitled Snaefell. 

We are asked to state that Mr. Flockton will not only 
double Polonius and the Grave-digger, but undertakes the 
general management of Mr. Tom Taylor's company. Mr. 
St. Maur will play the Ghost, and Mr. Scanlan, late of 
Leslie’s opera company, is to be acting manager. Miss 
Helen Barry, who is said to possess much dramatic interest, 
will play the Queen. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 





Four pupils of the singing classes at the Paris Con- 
servatoire have been expelled for non-attendance on the 
solfeggio practices. 


Mdme. Carlotta Patti, Théodore Rittert, pianist, and 
M. Brassin, a violinist, have just left Paris for a month's 
concert-tour in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 


Not the least of the attractions of Vienna at this 
moment is the performance by the orchestra of thirty-one 
young ladies, whose execution, not only of dance music 
but of classical selections, is said to be highly creditable. 


On the 26th ult. a festival was held at Zurich to celebrate 
the rooth anniversary of the birth of George Naegeli, the 
promoter and popularizer of Choral Music in Switzerland. 
Some thousands of singers took part in the meeting. 


Twelve members of the new musical section of the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Madrid, have just been elected, 
including the most eminent Spanish composers and 
executants. 

A concert for the Shah is to form a prominent feature in 
the proposed entertainment to His Majesty at the Albert 
Hall. The second part of the programme will include a 
Cantata specially written for the occasion by Mr. Barnby. 


The receipts for the year 1872, announced at the annual 
meeting of the Association des Artistes Musiciens, just 
held at Paris, amounted to 94,814 francs, exceeding the 
total of the previous year by 20,000 francs. Why do not 
English musicians combine with similar earnestness ? 

A new Polish tenor is anxiously expected at the Paris 
opera. 

M. Deldevez succeeds M. Georges Hainl, the late well- 
known chef d’orchestre of the Paris opera. The appoint- 
ment has given universal satisfaction in professional 
circles. 

The last project discussed in Paris for the reopening of 
the ThéAtre Italien is that of a limited liability company, 
with M. Bagier at its head. The scheme proposed is to 
give French opera from the rst of September to the tst of 
January, and Italian opera for the rest of the year, French 
opera being given on Sundays during both seasons. On 
the other hand, M. Strakosch, the well-known impresario, 
is also in the field, and will, if he succeeds in opening the 
house, only include Italian opera in his programme, 
mounting several new operas, among which Verdi’s Aida 
is spoken of. 

Mdme. Schneider, the prima donna of illegitimate opéra 
bouffe, took her benefit on Monday night at the Variétés in 
the first act of Barbe Bleue and the second act of the 
Grande Duchesse. 

A college of music, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Tourjée, has just been opened in connection with Boston 
University in the United States, forming the first institu- 
tion of the kind in America, and, practically, we believe it 
to be the first musical college worthy of the name either 
in the Old or New World. Its course of instruction is to 
cover a period of three years, embracing musical theory 
and composition, history and zesthetics of music, solo and 
ensemble singing, pianoforte and organ playing, all common 
stringed and wind instruments, and the German and Italian 
languages. The instruction is to be given by lectures in 
small classes supplemented by private tuition. At the 











expiration of three years the college will give the student 
a diploma, or, if he has graduated in Arts or will pass an 
examination in English composition, history, and literature, 
a modern language, Latin (or a second modern language), 
and mathematics, it will confer upon him the degree of 
Mus. Bac. The musical degree will thus become a 
guarantee, as it is at Dublin University, that its possessor 
is not only a musician, but a man of culture in other 
respects. The scheme of the college also includes lectures 
on acoustics, weekly chamber concerts, and arrangements 
for the admission of the pupils to the various musical 
entertainments in the town. Such a programme deserves 
the earnest support of musicians. 

Hospital Sunday, regarded musically, was, perhaps, a 
greater success than Hospital Sunday in the pulpit, for, 
although we cannot altogether agree with the estimate of 
the leader writer in the Times of Monday, who, before he 
could have had time to wade through the reports of the 
sermons, pronounced them to have been a comparative 
failure, there can be little doubt that the choirs were more 
frequently up to the requirements of the occasion than the 
preachers. The anthems were generally well-chosen, and 
in the other parts of the music there was a marked dis- 
position to take the key-note from the leading thought of 
the day’s services. 


While Vienna is boasting of its lady orchestra, London 
is now supplied with a choir of ladies known as the 
“‘Blondinette Melodists,” who gave a very successful 
entertainment last week at St. George’s Hall, in connection 
with the Fancy Fair for the National Hospital for the 
Paralysed and Epileptic. The company is directed by Mr. 
Van Noorden, who arranges the music specially for their 
performance, and Mr. Knight Summers contributes the 
words of many of the songs. 


Dr. Wylde is a bold man. Having, on Wednesday last, 
introduced Lohengrin to the English public, he announced 
for performance last night (Wednesday) Mr. J. F. Barnett’s 
new oratorio,the Raising of Lazarus. 

Herr Jaell will be the pianist at the penultimate concert 
of the Philharmonic Society, next Monday evening, when 
he will play a concerto by Brahms. 

Sir Julius Benedict’s annual concert takes place next 
Monday, at the Floral Hall, with its usual marvellous 
array of eminent artistes, including the chief “ stars” of 
the Royal Italian Opera. 

The London Musical Festival commenced last Saturday, 
with a really excellent performance of the Messiah, Mr. 
Henry Leslie conducting. The vocal force included Mdme. 
Nilsson, Mdlle. Marie Roze, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Signor Agnesi, with a chorus of 800 
singers, including Mr. Leslie’s choir. The band numbered 
100 performers. The traditional mode of reading the 
oratorio was in no case departed from, and thus there was 
little room for criticism, the execution, on the whole, being 
of the best. We should, however, have preferred an 
English bass, as Signor Agnesi, though possessed of a fine 
voice, has, also, an accent which does not assist the effect 
of our troublesome tongue. Yesterday, the second day of 
the festival, the performance was miscellaneous, and chiefly 
operatic. 

At Mr. Otto Booth’s third concert at St. George’s Hall, 
on Thursday last, a new trio in E minor for piano, violin, 
and violoncello, composed by Mr. Booth was played. On 
a first hearing the work impressed us as being clever if 
not very original; the adagio is the best movement, a 
passage for the violin and cello being very happy. 
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MUSICAL UNION. 





No one receives a more hearty welcome at these concerts than 
Herr Leopold Auer, who reappeared at the Matinée of Tuesday 
week. First came Mendelssohn's Quartet in E flat, so well-known 
to all players and lovers of chamber music. The fine dramatic 
points and highly coloured sentences of this great work were 
superbly pronounced. M. Duvernoy, who has successfully se- 
cured for himself a very high place as a pianist, gave Beethoven's 
Sonata Apassionata with excellent judgment, polished touch, and 
great earnestness. He also played one of Mendelssohn’s Lieder 
and a Scherzo, full of fire and point, from one of Weber's 
Sonatas. The programme included Schumann’s highly wrought 
and reflective Quintet, for piano and stringed instruments, in E 
flat. Auer played a brace of transcriptions from Rubinstein and 
Schubert with great breadth, a finely expressed sympathetic 
tone, and elegant phrasing. 


The Matinée of Tuesday last opened with a most effective ren- 
dering of Beethoven’s Quartet in C minor, Op. 18, which dis- 
played all those signs of care which are associated with the 
concerted music given at the Musical Union Matinées. Rubin- 
stein’s duet for violin and pianoforte in A minor, Op. 19, was 
played with superb eloquence by Auer and Jaell. This is a work 
of noble proportions, and contains many passages of singular 
power. It consists of four movements, each having a distinctive 
character, admirably sustained. Schubert's Quintet for strings, 
Op. 163, was given, and Herr Jaell played, with great beauty of 
touch, a transcription from Wagner's Die Walkire, and a Nove- 
lette of Schumann’s. 





Mr. Otto Bootn’s CHAMBER CoNncEeRTS.—Several classical 
compositions, as Beethoven's Quartet, No. 4, in C minor, Schu- 
mann’s, with piano, in E flat, and one of Haydn's, were capitally 
rendered at the second of the series, with Mr. Otto Booth as first 
violin. Miss Edith Cranford and Mr. Stedman gave songs by 
living composers with much grace and care. At the third con- 
cert a new Trio, for piano and strings, in E minor, by Mr. Otto 
Booth, will be played. 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


The Shah bids fair to be the hero of periodical literature for 
the next week or so; his portraits appear at every turn, and 
anecdotes of his adventures in Europe are filling the pages of 
the Continental press. In anticipation of his visit to Paris, the 
French papers are eagerly chronicling the details furnished by 
their Russian Correspondents. One of these sketches in the 
Fournal des Débats is not of a very encouraging character. It 
declares that he conducts himself in a very cavalier style. He 
threw down the plates, knives, and forks, which accompanied 
his repast on his arrival at Moscow, in order to partake of his 
food in a primitive style. It is said that a special wire has been 
placed in Buckingham Palace for the use of the Shah, in “order 
to enable him to correspond direct with his wives in Teheran. 


The death is announced of Mr. John Camden Hotten, the pub- 
lisher. He leaves behind him the recollection of a stormy life, 
as the hasty manner in which he brought out important works 
provoked indignation and led to recrimination on all sides. 
Among the deaths of persons connected with literary celebrities, 
must be mentioned that of Mrs. Thomson, daughter of the poet 
Robert Burns, who has died at Glasgow in her 84th year. 


The great Italian poet and writer Manzoni, has been fortunate 
in the praises awarded to him through life, and after death his 
name will still be held in honourable recollection. The cele- 
brated composer, Verdi, has signified his intention of doing 
honour alike to himself and the great departed, by writing a 


funeral mass to be performed on the anniversary of his death. 





To add to the brilliancy of the affair, Signor Verdi intends to 


| conduct the performance himself. 


A curious mistake was made the other day with regard to the 
other distinguished man whom Italy has lately lost. The omis- 
sion of a cypher in the telegram which mentioned the amount of 
Signor Ratazzi’s property, made a considerable reduction in the 
sum total. The Italian Minister died worth 85,000 francs, but 
the telegram read 8,500 francs. The mistake occurred between 
Rome and Vienna, but the exact particulars are not given. 


A new tale by Miss Braddon is to be published simultaneously 
in eight provincial papers. This popular authoress is evidently 
determined to rival the renown of Dumas, for she has another 
new novel, appearing in July, entitled ‘Shadows and Phan- 
toms.” 


The Emperor of Germany has just made a graceful recognition 
of the services rendered to the crew of a German schooner by an 
English vessel. Captain Dobson, master of the * Land’s End,” 
has been presented with a handsome telescope, and two of the 
crew have received £5 each. These gallant men saved the 
foreign crew at great risk of their own lives during a heavy gale 
in last November. 


The greatest uncertainty seems to prevail with respect to 
the publication of the concluding part of Lord Palmerston’s 
Memoirs. Mr. Cowper Temple was supposed to have overcome 
his objection to their speedy appearance, but the last report is, 
that a still further postponement must be expected. This con- 
flicting intelligence naturally heightens the curiosity and interest 
with which the final portion of the work is awaited. Mr. Cowper 
Temple is one in every way qualified to perform the arduous task 
with success, and should he waive his scruples as to the too brief 
space of time which has elapsed since the great statesman’s 
death, he will doubtless reap the reward of his exertions in the 
admiring appreciation of the public. 


M. Renan’s new work has excited great attention. It is 
entitled “ Anti-Christ,” and forms the fourth volume of his 
“Origin of Christianity.” The subject is Nero, who appears 
under the name of Anti-Christ, and who is regarded as an 
infernal agency, offering the first strenuous opposition to the 
Christian Church. The work displays all the vigour of expres- 
sion and peculiarity of style for which M. Renan is so remark- 
able. The author seems to infer that Nero was responsible for 
the burning of the famous old city, and wished the old buildings 
to be consumed that ornamental structures might be substituted 
for them. For many reasons, therefore, this last exhibition of 
the talent of the brilliant Frenchman will attract the interest of 
the literary world, and those who deplore his treatment of sacred 
subjects will yet find cause for investigating his peculiar notions, 
if only from an historical point of view. 


Mdme. Ristori has again delighted a London audience, and 
done honour to her country by her successful delineation of diffi- 
cult dramas. In her previous appearance among us she per- 
formed Medea. Curiously enough, the original of this work was 
composed for Mdme. Ristori’s rival, Mdlle. Rachel. The French 
tragedian refused to act it, however, and it was translated by the 
poet Montelli for the benefit of the Italian actress. 


Gustave Doré has just forwarded to a charitable lottery in 
Paris a water-colour drawing of surpassing excellence. Jt re 
presents a scene in the Siege of Paris, and a Sister of Mercy 
carries a child in her arms out of the reach of the Prussiat 
guns. 

A French theatrical troupe is on the point of setting out for 
Berlin, it is said, at the special request of the Emperor and 
Empress. The director will be M. Eugéne Luguet, who wa’ 
director at Berlin before the War. 

A two-act and a two-character comedy is in preparation for 
the Prince of Wales’, by W. S. Gilbert. Miss Marie Wilson and 
Mr. John Hare are in it to be the interlocutors. 

Portrait-models of Marshal MacMahon and Charles Dickens 
(whose grave, on the third anniversary of his death, three days 
back, was, as usual, strewn with flowers) have just been added t? 
Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition. 











